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INTRODUCTION 


For a number of years there has been occasional 
discussion of the five day week in business and industry. 
The quite general adoption of the five and a half day 
week in offices, and in stores during the summer months, 
Saturday afternoon more often being the one made a 
half holiday, has led some to doubt the wisdom or profit 
in keeping their places open for the half day. For 
several years many of the religious leaders among the 
Jewish people have urged a universal five day work 
week, so that their Sabbath might be respected and their 
people be given an opportunity to attend their religious 
services. In the fall of 1926 Henry Ford announced 
that his plants would close all day Saturday and that in 
the future his workmen would be employed only five 
days a week. This announcement was generally under- 
stood to mean that there would be no reduction in wages, 
but that the men would be paid for their five day week 
the same weekly wages they had formerly received for 
a six day week. The American Federation of Labor, 
meeting in Detroit in national convention shortly after 
this announcement and understanding it to mean five 
days’ work with six days’ pay hailed it with enthusiasm 
and adopted it as their goal or objective. It was natural 
and logical for the federation to take this action, for 
their former objective, the eight hour day, which had 
been set by organized labor forty years before, had now 
become quite generally recognized and adopted. 

In the fifteen months that have now passed since 
Mr. Ford made his announcement his plants have been 
largely shut down to await the development of the new 
model of car he is to make, Many of his employees have 
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had only one or two days’ work a week during all this 
time. It is reported that the men who have been work- 
ing the five day week have not been receiving six days’ 
pay. Outside of the Ford plants very few industries 
have adopted the five day week, and most of these are 
engaged in the manufacture of clothing, furs, shoes or 
foods. None is employing men who are making any of 
the metal products. 

There has been considerable discussion of the five 
day week in the newspapers and periodicals. The em- 
ployers seem to be practically unanimous in strong 
opposition to it, as they were a few years ago to the 
eight hour day. Most of the labor leaders favor the 
shorter week, but their support of it seems to be more 
temperate and more in a spirit of friendly cooperation 
with the employers than were their efforts to secure the 
eight hour day. Clergymen of many different denomina- 
tions have expressed themselves on the subject, just 
about all of them favoring the shorter week, though 
several state plainly that it must be undertaken as an 
avowed experiment. Statesmen have been silent on the 
subject, not trying to create public opinion but preferring 
to follow it, waiting to see which way the wind will blow 
before they set their sails. 


Lamar T, BEMAN 
December 19, 1927 
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BRIEFS 


Resotvep: That the five day week should be adopted 


Ey: 


in all 


A. 


The 


American industries. 


INTRODUCTION 


The meaning of the question 


The question contemplates the five day week 
as being put into effect in a practical and busi- 
ness-like way. 

1. It must be put into effect gradually, so 
as not to disturb business conditions. 

2. In continuous industries some workmen 
would have to work on Saturdays and 
Sundays, but all employees would have 
two consecutive days off each week. 

Labor is not to be penalized. 

1. Where the eight hour day prevails it is 
not to be abandoned, nor are the hours of 
work to be increased. 

2. The weekly wages are not to be decreased. 


importance of the question 

The five day week for workmen has been 
widely discussed since Henry Ford made his 
announcement in the fall of 1926. 

It has been made the objective of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and of the Canadian 
Trades and Labor Congress. 


AFFIRMATIVE 


There are serious evils in our present industrial 


system. 
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A. American industry is not organized on a scien- 
tific basis. 


I. 


Much man-power is continually lost. 
(Chase, The Tragedy of Waste. p. 126- 
44). 

a. There are too many workmen in 
many of the trades and occupations; 
for example, there are too many coal 
miners, so that many of them do not 
get more than a hundred or a hun- 
dred and fifty days’ work in a year. 


b. The tremendous labor turnover, some- 


times more than 100 per cent a 
year, keeps many men from a full 
year’s work. 

c. Industry is so organized that the 
workers in the seasonal occupations 
lose much time. 

Much capital is unwisely invested or non- 

productive. 

a. It has been estimated that if all the 
shops and factories were run to their 
full capacity, they could produce in 
six months all the goods that could 
be sold in a year. 

b. Too much American capital is con- 
tinually being invested in foreign 
countries. 

Both capital and labor have tried to re- 

lieve the results of these conditions by 

resort to monopoly. 

a. Capital has been very largely success- 
ful, most of the manufactured goods 
selling at prices fixed unnaturally and 
arbitrarily. 

b. Labor has been less successful, but 
the closed shop, especially the closed 
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shop with a closed union, often ef- 
fects that result. 

These conditions are a great hardship 
to the general public, especially to 
the farmers, who are both capitalists 
and laborers, who are so scattered 
that they cannot get together and or- 
ganize, and who must always produce 
a surplus and are therefore unable to 
secure a monopoly price for their 
products. 


B. American industry is not stabilized. 

Periods of industrial depression are of 
frequent recurrence, sometimes of several 
years in duration, and generally produce 
a condition of extensive unemployment. 


i 


a. 


Unemployment produces frightful 
hardships among the working people, 
reducing vast numbers of honest 
workmen to poverty and causing suf- 
fering, sickness and often death in 
their families for want of the necessi- 
ties of life. 

Unemployment disrupts and dislo- 
cates industry, causing establishments 
to lose old and trusted employees who 
get work elsewhere and to lose mar- 
kets it has taken years to gain, and 
causing many smaller firms to liqui- 
date or go into bankruptcy. 


American industry is not prepared for any 
emergency. 


a. 


During the World War there was an 
acute shortage of coal and at the 
same time many of the mines, accord- 
ing to William G. McAdoo, were 
making 2000 per cent profit a year. 
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C. The operation of the American industrial sys- 
tem is not securing industrial justice. 


1 


The wealth of the country is being rapidly 
centralized in the hands of a very few 
people. 

a. Two per cent of the people now own 
more than 60 per cent of the total 
wealth. 

b. About five hundred men dominate 
and control all American industry. 

c. The percentage of renters and of 
mortgaged homes is increasing. 

The middle class is disappearing. 

e. These conditions are fast growing 
worse. 

Though the United States is the richest 

country in the world, having about 40 per 

cent of the world’s wealth with only about 

6 per cent of its population, still there is 

a large amount of poverty. (Hunter, 

Poverty, and New Encyclopedia of So- 

cial Reform. p.933 et seq.). 

a. Millions upon millions of dollars are 
spent each year to alleviate poverty, 
and but little money or attention is 
ever devoted to eradicating it. 

The conditions of modern factory work 

put a severe strain upon the workers. 

a. Most industrial work is done at high 
speed machinery which necessitates a 
continued high pitch of attention that 
is very exacting and exhausting. 

b. Much of the work at a machine is 
so monotonous as to be depressing 
and stupifying. 

c. Work in shops and factories must 
often be done where noise, heat, gas 
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or dust produce a severe nervous 
strain. 

Speeding up of industry, often called 
sweating, has recently been carried to 
such an extent that a workman now 
very often turns out two or three 
times as much as he did a few years 
ago. 

Preventable accidents in shops, fac- 
tories, mines and on railroads kill, 
maim or injure hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers each year. 

The twelve hour day is still in vogue 
in many industries. 

Workmen in cities must spend one 
or two hours a day on street cars 
or busses during the rush period, 
most of them being compelled to 
stand up, crowded together, in bad 
air, thus extending their hours of 
confinement and strain. 

Wages are generally so low a work- 
ingman cannot have the pleasures, 
comforts and satisfactions of life 
which his labor has produced and 
which he sees others enjoy, nor can 
he give his children the education or 
the start in life he wants them to 
have. 

Many workers suffer from mental 
and physical fatigue, age prematurely, 
become worn out at forty-five or 
fifty, and die before their time. 
Worry, discontent and despair blight 
the lives of many workmen. 
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The welfare of the country, the permanence 
of our institutions, and the future of the race 
are endangered by these conditions. 


i 


Fatigue, nervous strain, worry, discon- 
tent and want of the necessities of life 
cause most of the evils from which man- 
kind suffers. 


a. 


These things are the leading causes 
of crime, of which this country has 
more than any other nation in the 
world. 

They cause insanity and suicide, both 
of which are increasing in this coun- 
try. 

They are a leading cause of the or- 
ganic diseases which are steadily tak- 
ing away a large part of our people 
in the prime of their lives. 

They are one cause of the falling 
birth rate, of the increase in divorces, 
and of the increase in unmarried peo- 
ple. 


American citizenship is being impaired 
by these conditions. 


a. 


Workers do not have the time, the 
peace of mind, or the strength to 
share in the culture of the time. 

It is impossible for them properly to 
discharge their civic duties, to under- 
stand public problems, to register and 
vote. 

Religion is slowly but surely losing its 
hold on our people. 


Timely words of warning are coming 
more and more frequently from the best 
minds in the world. 
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Almost forty years ago Thomas H. 
Huxley, the great scientist, uttered a 
vigorous warning. (Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. 27: 862-3. May, 1890.) 

More than twenty years ago H. G. 
Wells uttered a similar warning. 
(The Future in America. p. 152). 
Seven years ago the Commission on 
Inquiry of the Interchurch World 
Movement issued a startling report 
on the steel strike of 1919, exposing 
the long hours of work, the low rates 
of wages, the high rates of dividends, 
the amount of water in the stock, the 
enormous surplus laid aside, and the 
hostility to unionism, going to the 
extent of employing spies to join the 
unions and report to their employers. 
Dean Inge has-recently declared we 
are witnessing the suicide of a social 
order. (Century. 110:374. July, 
1925). 

In 1922 G. Stanley Hall declared that 
never have there been so many peo- 
ple starving for the want of the bare 
necessities of life. (Century. 104: 
830. October, 1922). 

Irving Fisher has said that the big 
majority of the American people are 
having a hard time making ends 
meet. (Literary Digest. 95:8. De- 
cember 10, 1927). 

President Coolidge has said that 
there is a considerable class of un- 
skilled workers who have not come 
into full participation in the wealth 
of the nation. (Address dedicating 
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the Wicker Memorial Park, June 
14, 1927). 

H. G. Wells has recently declared 
that the ship of civilization is sinking 
now. (Danger Zones of the Social 
Order. py 7). 

Professor William McDougall has 
said that the American nation is speed- 
ing gaily down the road to destruc- 
tion. (ls America Safe for Democ- 
racy? p. v). 
Benjamin Kidd has declared that civ- 
ilization is scarcely more than glori- 
fied savagery. (The Science of Power. 
Pnl2Z). 

Francis Gribble has said that civili- 
zation is deliberately committing 
suicide. (Ninteenth Century. 85: 888. 
May, 1919). 


II. The five day week is a wise and desirable remedy 
for these evils. 


A. It will make a start toward placing industry 
on a scientific basis. 

It will make possible a better utilization 

of the man-power of the country. 


2 


a. 


It will fix hours of labor more in ac- 
cord with the productivity of work- 
men. 

It will increase employment by in- 
creasing demand for goods, thus set- 
ting to work more men and more 
capital. 


It will improve the standard of workman- 
ship, which will increase profits and aid 
in the competition for the markets of the 
world. 


a: 


a. 
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It will make workmen more efficient. 


It will tend to decrease the evil of monop- 


oly. 
a. 


Monopoly wili be less necessary to 


survive in the competition with other 
industries. 


It will tend to stabilize American industry. 
It will tend to prevent periods of depres- 
sion and unemployment. 


Le 


5; 


a. 


Overproduction, which is the leading 
cause of periods of depression, will be 
largely eliminated by the enlargement 
of the home market resulting from 
the increased leisure of the working 
class. 


It will prepare industry for emergencies 
and crises. 


a. 


Production will then be more elastic, 
capable of being increased quickly in 
an emergency by temporarily increas- 
ing the number of employees or the 
days or hours of work. 


It will be a long step toward securing indus- 
trial justice. 

It will work, slowly but surely, for a 
more just and fair distribution of wealth. 
It will have a tendency to decrease pov- 


1. 


2: 


erty. 
a. 


By increasing employment it will pro- 
vide work for more men. 


It will very greatly better the conditions 
of employment. 


ae 


Most of the evils of factory work will 
be greatly lessened by a weekly per- 
iod of real rest and mental relaxa- 
tion. 
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D. It will safeguard the welfare of the country 
and the future of the race. 
1. It will improve health conditions. 

a. By decreasing the strain on the work- 
ers and giving them more time to be 
out-doors, it will remedy the peculiar 
problems of strain newly developed 
by the recent speeding up of Ameri- 
can industry. 

2. It will better the education and culture of 
the working classes. 

a. It will make it possible for them to 
attend lectures and entertainments, 
and to take advantage of the increas- 
ing opportunities for adult education. 

3. It will encourage more workmen to buy 
their own homes. 
4. It will make for better citizenship. 

a. Workman will take more interest in 
social, civic and church affairs. 

5. It will recognize the Jewish Sabbath as 
well as the Christian Sunday. 

a. This will be a great benefit to the 
cause of religion. 

b. It will decrease religious prejudice 
and racial hatred. 


Ill. The five day week is a practicable reform. 
A. The history of American industry shows re- 
peated reduction in the hours of labor. 

1. In 1800 a day’s work was fourteen to 
sixteen hours and many of the workmen 
were slaves. 

2. About 1830 the ten hour movement 
started. 

a. The agitation for limiting a day’s 
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work to ten hours came from the 

working men. 

b. This reform came into effect slowly 
and gradually, and in fact, it has not 
yet been adopted by some industries. 

In the sixties slavery was abolished. 

In the eighties the agitation for the eight 

hour day began. 

a. The eight hour day was quite gen- 
erally adopted by 1920. 

b. About 1923 the United States Steel 
Corporation finally yielded to the 
public sentiment aroused by the re- 
port of the Interchurch World Move- 
ment and to the persuasion of Presi- 
dent Harding and abandoned its 
twelve hour day and seven day week 
for the eight hour day and six day 
week which organized labor had then 
been advocating for forty years. 

5. In 1926 the five day week agitation began. 
a. Henry Ford announced it as his pol- 

icy for the future. 

b. The American Federation in conven- 
tion at Detroit adopted it as its aim 
and goal. 

6. Progress has not ended now but will go 
on. 

a. Charles P. Steinmetz, the late elec- 
trical genius, has declared that in a 
hundred years the work day will be 
not more than four hours. (New 
York Times. August 10, 1923). 

All of these progressive reductions of hours 

have been for the best, although they have all 

been vigorously opposed by almost all the 
employer class, 


ENS. 
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They have all led to improved quality of 

workmanship. 

a. The American workman is now the 
most skilled in the world. 

They have all led to increased production 

per workman. 

a. The American workman is now the 
most efficient in the world. 

They have all led to greater consumption 

by the workingmen and have thus devel- 

oped the great American home market. 

a. More than half the manufactured 
goods in the world is now consumed 
in America. 

None has seriously affected prices, injured 

industry, or harmed the country in any 

way. 


The five day week has been tried and proved 
successful in many very different industries 
in widely separated parts of the country. 


1, 


2. 


It has been the rule for more than a year 
in practically all of the Ford plants. 

It is used in the ladies’ garment shops 
in New York city which employ seven 
thousand persons. 

Two thousand cloak makers in Chicago 
work the five day week. 

The Joseph and Feiss Company in Cleve- 
land has worked only a five day week for 
several years. 

Horowitz Bros. and Margareten, matzeth 
and noodle makers in New York city, 
went on the five day week in 1927. 
The furworkers of Boston and Chicago 
use this plan. 


Fifteen hundred workers in the Firestone 
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Footwear plant at Hudson, Mass., work 

only five days a week. 

The five day principle is used in all public 

schools. 

a. Schools recognize the fact that in 
work which requires a mental strain 
and a high pitch of attention, more 
work and better work can be done in 
a five day week than in a six day 
week. 


D. The five day week has been endorsed by many 
of the best minds. 


B 


It is strongly advocated by Henry Ford, 
the outstanding industrial genius of this 
generation. 

Bishop William T. Manning of New York 
city has approved it. 

Edward A. Filene, the prominent Boston 
merchant, approves it. 

Most of the Jewish Rabbis in the country 
have urged it for several years. 

Dr. Samuel Friedman, a physician of New 
York city, has endorsed it as a health 
measure, saying it will decrease the 
chronic and organic diseases that destroy 
so many people at the prime of their 
lives. 

W. Burke Harmon of New York city, 
president of the Harmon National Real 
Estate Corporation, has said that it is al- 
ready leading more workmen to buy their 
own homes. 

Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, president of the 
Federal Council of Churches, has en- 
dorsed and urged its adoption. 


Richard Feiss, clothing manufacturer of 
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Cleveland, argues its financial advantages 
to the employer. 


NEGATIVE 


I. The five day week is entirely unnecessary. 


os 


The conditions of employment in this country 

are generally satisfactory, as good as can be 

obtained, and better than anywhere else in the 

world. 

1. There is abundant opportunity for em- 
ployment for all who want to work. 

a. The farmers often find it impossible 
to get help. 

b. Good positions in the navy contin- 
ually go begging. 

c. It will always be impossible to pro- 
vide everybody with a white collar 
job. 

2. The wages paid by industry are high. 

a. They are often two or three times 
as high as the wages paid for similar 
work in northern Europe. 

b. They are sometimes five or six times 
as high as the wages paid in southern 
Europe. 


3. We have had no prolonged period of gen- 


eral unemployment as many of the indus- 

trial nations of Europe have had since the 

World War. 

a. In the winter of 1926-27 England 
reported a million and a quarter 
workman on the dole or unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

b. At the same time Germany reported 
over a million out of work. 


4, 


Es 
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Pauperism has constantly decreased in 
this country. 


a. 


There are only half as many paupers 
in public almshouses now as there 
were sixty years ago. 


Six days’ work with reasonable hours will 


hot 
ae 


D: 


es 


d. 


hurt anybody. 

It has been the custom from time 
immemorial. 

The farmers work long hours six and 
often seven days a week, and they 
are the healthiest of our people. 

It is sanctioned by the Bible. (Exodus. 
20:9). 

The increase of holidays has always 
been a sign of national decadence. 


B. Our industry has achieved its greatness with- 
out the five day week. 

The United States is now the greatest in- 

dustrial nation in the world. 


us 


fas 


a. 


We produce 90 per cent of the auto- 
mobiles made in the world, 72 per 
cent of the petroleum, 75 per cent 
of the silver, 64 per cent of the zinc, 
61 per cent of the iron and steel, 52 
per cent of the copper, 51 per cent 
of the paper, 43 per cent of the lead, 
43 per cent of the coal, and we use 
71 per cent of the world’s rubber, 57 
per cent of the telephones, 30 per cent 
of the railroads, 25 per cent of the 
telegraphs and merchant ships. 


We pay higher wages and still undersell 


other industrial nations in the markets of 
the world. 
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C. Shortening the days or hours of labor to make 
work for more men has long been a fallacy 
dearly cherished by organized labor. 

The theory is that by decreasing the out- 

put per man work can be made for more 

men and so get nearer to a labor monop- 
oly that will force wages upward. 


i: 


a. 


The unions have always been strongly 
opposed to piece work by which each 
man would be paid according to his 
productivity. 

They have often tried to limit the 
amount of work a workman could do 
in a day. 


Shortening the work week will not pre- 
vent or mitigate industrial depressions. 


a. 


Industrial depressions are often 
caused by world wide influences, and 
are felt over the whole industrial 
world. 

The ablest students of business cy- 
cles have never even suggested the 
shorter work week as a remedy. 


A shorter work week will not prevent or 
relieve poverty. 


a. 


The causes of poverty are deep seated 
in human nature and in the in- 
dividual and are not so easily reme- 
died. 

Most of the unemployed are not 
fitted for skilled labor. 

More wealth, the result of more in- 
dustry, will do more to relieve poverty 
than any curtailment of production. 


Labor’s policy of restricting the output 
is what has paralized the industries of 
Great Britain. 
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For all the billions invested in American 

industries to be utilized and to be produc- 

tive only forty hours out of each one 

hundred and sixty-eight is not economical 

or sound policy. 

a. It means the utilization of produc- 
tive investments less than one-quarter 
of the time. 


II. The five day week in industry is unwise and un- 
desirable. 


A. The volume of production in the shops and 
factories would be decreased one-sixth part. 


t. 


Ze 


The speed of machinery cannot be in- 

creased. 

Greater speed is not practicable nor de- 

sirable. 

A short time before his death Judge Gary 

said it woud be impossible to do as much 

work in five days as in six. 

Reduction in output was the chief reason 

for adopting the five day week in the Ford 

plants. 

a. The competition of other low priced 
cars had so decreased the sale of Ford 
cars in the fall of 1926 that it was 
impossible to market the production 
if the plants were running at full 
capacity. 

The tremendous destruction of property 

during the war was so great that no in- 

dustrial nation can now afford to decrease 
its productive efforts by one-sixth part. 

a. The United States spent billions for 
merchant vessels, ship yards, war ma- 
terial and other things that were 
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largely scrapped at the close of the 
war. 

The vast national debt is a mortgage 
of about a thousand dollars on each 
family that must be paid out of the 
wealth the nation creates, and should 
be paid off before we add another 
holiday in each week. 


B. It would make necessary a substantial reduc- 
tion in wages. 
This was done in the Ford plants. 


kK 


a. 


The wages of the average worker in 
the Ford plants were reduced be- 
tween two and three hundred dollars 
a year. (Christian Century. 43: 1354. 
November 4, 1926). 


If this same reduction came to all the 
workmen in America, it would be a na- 
tional calamity. 


a. 


Many workmen have bought goods 
on the installment plan and would be 
unable to keep up their payments. 
For the same reason many of them 
would lose homes that are partly paid 
for. 

Reduced wages would mean that the 
workers would be compelled to buy 
less and so create a decreased demand 
for goods that would result in more 
unemployment and probably a period 
of depression. 


Reduced wages would mean a lower 
standard of living. 


a. 


Professor Irving Fisher of Yale has 
said that as things are now the large 
majority of our people are having 
a hard time to make both ends meet. 


—— 
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the country. 


C. Prices in general would have to be increased. 

1. An increase in prices would mean a de- 

crease in consumption which would de- 

press the home market and create unem- 
ployment. 

2. An increase in prices is an increase in 
the cost of living for all the millions of 
people who now have difficulty in making 
both ends meet. 


3. An increase in prices would cut off a 
large part of our foreign market, and so 
make further unemployment. 

a. We must now sell our exported goods 
by underselling nations that pay much 
lower wages than we do. 

b. Now, when Mussolini has just abol- 
ished legal holidays in Italy, is not 
the time for the United States to add 
fifty-two holidays to the year, if we 
wish to keep our foreign markets. 

D. The five day week would be unfair to the 
farmers. 

1. We now have an agricultural depression 
nation-wide in extent and of several years’ 
duration. 

a. Six years ago President Harding said, 
“Concerning the grim reality of the 
present crisis in agriculture there can 
be no difference of opinion among 
informed people.” 

b. President Coolidge has declared that 

“The farmer is not receiving his fair 
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The farmers work twelve to sixteen hours 

a day, often seven days a week, and must 

risk many elements of uncertainty. 

a. The farmers as a whole are discon- 
tented almost to the point of despair. 

b. For several years farmers have been 
moving to the cities at a rate of 
nearly a million a year. 

A shorter work week would bring millions 

more farmers to the cities to augment the 

ranks of the unemployed. 


E. Many workmen would not use their additional 
leisure to their own best advantage. 


i. 


The Bishop of London has said that the 
workmen of England, if given one day off 
each week, would spend it in saloons. 
In this country more would probably at- 
tend prize fights than would go to lec- 
tures or take advantage of courses in 
adult education. 

Idleness always breeds other evils. 

a. It is still true that the devil finds 
work for idle hands to do. 

be There would undoubtedly be an in- 
crease in crime. 

c. With more leisure time workmen 
would spend more, would want more 
luxuries, and would be more discon- 
tented than they are now. 

Greater spending is not desirable nor 

beneficial to the country. 

a. President Coolidge has always urged 
thrift and economy. 

b. Spending has gone too far in this 


country already, and should be dis- 
couraged. 
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c. We have become the greatest nation 
in the world through industry and 
thrift, and the five day week would 
be a blow at both of these virtues. 

5. If American industry were reduced to a 
forty hour week, it would be much better 
to spread those hours over six days. 


Ill. The five day work week is impracticable. 
A. It has never been tried sufficiently to prove 
it a success. 
1. It is not and has not been in vogue in the 

Ford plants. 

a. The men have not received six days’ 
pay for five days’ work. 

b. Wages of the men have been reduced. 

c. Many of the men have worked only 
one or two days a week. 

d. The announcement was a master 
stroke of advertising, timed just be- 
fore the American Federation of La- 
bor held its annual convention in 
Detroit; a typical example of high 
powered supersalesmanship, designed 
to influence other employers to .un- 
dertake a condition of employment 
that would lead workmen to buy Ford 
cars they could not afford; a smoke 
screen to cover up the decreased 
demand for Ford’s product. 

2. In most other places the five day week is 
only partially in effect. 

a. In some places only a part of the 
employees have the five day week. 

b. The five day week is sometimes in the 
nature of a bonus paid in time, an in- 
ducement to further speeding or 
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sweating of industry without incurr- 
ing the opposition of the workers, 

c. Some establishments put the five day 
week into effect only in slack seasons 
or in dull times. 

All of the experiments with the five day 

week have been too few and too small to 

prove any benefit in the system or to 
form the basis of any conclusion. 

a. Any general adoption of the five day 
week would be an obvious experi- 
ment. 

b. American industry ought not to ex- 
periment on a nation-wide scale. 


B. The five day week is not universally applicable 
to American industry. 


te 


In some industries men can work longer 

than they can in others. 

a. In some kinds of employment an 
hour’s work is less strain than it is 
in others. 

Some trades work more months a year 

than others do. 

a. In occupations where the season is 
short and workmen are idle a con- 
siderable part of the year, shorter 
hours or a shorter week would work 
an injury to the men as well as to 
the industry. : 

Some men want to work longer hours 

than others do. 


C. It would make the evils of industry worse. 


ke 


2. 


Sweating or speeding up is an evil that 
would be greatly aggravated. 

Unemployment would be made worse by 
the loss of foreign markets and decreased 


D. 


o: 
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purchasing power of the workers at home. 
Progress would be retarded. 


It is strongly opposed by the great majority 
of those best qualified to judge of its results. 


Le 


The questionaire of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers showed an almost 
unanimous sentiment against it. 

Judge Gary, just before his death, voiced 
strong objections to it, citing scripture 
for his purpose. 

The National Building Trades Employers 
Association at its annual convention in 
1926 voted unanimously against it. 

George L. Berry, president of the Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union of North America, opposes it be- 
cause he says it must mean a substantial 
reduction in wages. 

The caution and moderation with which 
most labor leaders have advocated its 
adoption shows their own doubt of its 
practicability. 
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*New York Times. Sec. 8, p. 9. F. 6, ’27. Labor and 
five day week: criticism of the plan by the head of a 
large union. George L. Berry. 

*New York Times. p. 11. Ap. 29, ’27. Objects to five 


day week: publishers’ committee Says unions offer no 
rise in production. 


Philadelphia (Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce). 
p. 5-7. D. '26. Philadelphia industrial men express op- 
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position to new labor union proposal for five day 
week. 

*Pocket Bulletin National Association of Manufacturers. 
27: 2-12. O. ’26. Will the five day week become uni- 
versal? It will not. 

Real Estate Record and Builders’ Guide. p. 11. Ja. 22, 
°27. Answers demand for five day week in building 
trades. O. W. Rosenthal. 

Society of Industrial Engineers Bulletin. p. 3-10. Jl. ’27. 
The five day week. A. H. Young. 

Union Reporter (Canton, Ohio). 25:1. O. ’26. Ford’s 
five day week vehicle to sell lizzies. Joseph A. Wise. 

World’s Work. 53: 437-44. F. ’27. How far can Ford 
go? William T. Foster and Waddill Catchings. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


HISTORY OF HOURS OF LABOR® 


1776-1835—Early factories worked the same hours 
as agricultural labor, from sunrise to sunset, which was 
in summer, fourteen to sixteen hours a day with two 
hours or less off for meals, in winter nine to twelve 
hours with one hour or less for meals. 


1833-1835—The Ten-Hour Movement—Early work- 
ers’ organizations agitating for the ten-hour day met 
strong adverse public opinion because “industrious 
habits” were thought to mean toil from sun to sun. In 
1833 concerted action began, led by the building trades- 
men and followed by blacksmiths, mechanics, tailors, 
ship workers and other craftsmen. The strike of the 
Boston carpenters started strikes of workers generally 
in Philadelphia, Baltimore and seven smaller towns, and 
by the fall of 1835 the ten-hour day was won for most 
craftsmen in cities. 


1840-1870—Legislative Action—Longer hours were 
still the rule in many industries, especially cotton and 
woolen mills. President Van Buren declared the ten- 
hour day for federal employees in 1840. Workers’ 
organizations agitated for legislation, and many of the 
states passed laws making ten hours the legal day except 
where contracts specified otherwise. In 1865 agitation 
began for eight-hour laws. Six states passed such laws, 


1 Report of the Proceedings of the Forty-seventh Annual Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, 1927. p. 60-2. 
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but they were poorly enforced. By 1870 the ten-hour day 
was the rule in the crafts, but bakeries, transportation, 
cotton mills and others worked eleven to fourteen hours. 
As unions were growing in strength they decided to 
abandon the legislative method and try to regulate hours 
by trade union action. 


1884-1890—The Eight Hour Movement—The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor convention in 1884 fixed upon 
May 1, 1886, as the time for establishing the eight-hour 
day. This was the rallying point for organization, and 
unions grew rapidly in strength. On May 1, 1886, one 
hundred and ninety thousand workers struck, forty-two 
thousand successfully, and one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand others won shorter hours without striking. These 
gains were not all lasting. The Federation called for 
continuing action, by one union after another. The 
carpenters led the movement on May 1, 1890, and won 
the eight-hour day in one hundred and thirty-seven cities, 
and nine hours in most other places. 


1918-1919—The Coming of the Eight-Hour Day—In 
1909 76 per cent of the workers in manufacturing 
industry worked fifty-four to sixty hours a week and 8 
per cent over sixty. During the war labor organizations 
grew in strength and the War Labor Boards favored 
shorter hours. In the post-war boom the workers were 


in a strategic position. Gains in hours are shown in the 
following table: 


Per Cent of Wage Earners Employed in Establishments 
Where Prevailing Hours of Labor Are: 


Per Week 1909 I914 IQIQ 1921 1923 
Atsy PhaGh. KEENE. Go pieiooocue Sacer. 7.2 188 48.7 S15 “46% 
Overs 4S under ata eee ee 7-3 (83.5 (IG: 918.2) 221.9 
SA tO OO.) 2k) civia einer ein Soe 76.1 68.9 318 27.8 30.1 
OvierniG0} Sacsacs are er eee 8.7" 5:8" sores 1.9 
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Continuous Industries—As early as twenty years ago 
some continuous industries changed from two twelve- 
hour to three eight-hour shifts, but the most important 
changes came during or after the war. Steel changed in 
1922 to 1924, in the largest plants, and is now predomi- 
nantly on the three-shift system except for a very few 
unskilled workers. The following continuous industries 
are now predominantly on the three-shift system: Rub- 
ber, electric power plants (except factory power plants), 
gas works, heavy chemicals, ceramic industries except 
glass, oil refineries (except oil well workers), railroads, 
street railroads, telephone and telegraph, seamen. Others 
are still partly or wholly on the twelve-hour shift. The 
following report is of 1923: 


Glass—Twelve-hour shift came with introduction of 
machinery. A number of plants changed in the last few 
years. 


Cement—Twelve-hour shift still common, but the 
largest company and a number of others have changed. 


Lime Burning—Still on twelve-hours except in 
Illinois. 


Sugar Refineries—North and west beet sugar and 
Louisiana cane sugar still on twelve-hour shift for short 
season of forty-five to ninety days. 


Manufactured Ice—In the south two shifts prevail. 
Oil Well Diggers—Usually on twelve-hour shifts. 


Watchmen—On twelve-hours nearly everywhere. 


1925-1926—The Present Situation—Data are not 
available for all industries. The following from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics indicate conditions: 
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Per cent of Wage Earners Whase Full Time Weekly Hours 
Were: 


too ioe) w+ 
Na foe ci 
Under bg Bg NS 

Inpustry Year 44 44 On OR ° 
Mince Clothinommanedane 1926 Dgp th) 9.1 212 2 
Slaughtering and Meat . 

Packitio seen. se eee 1925 +2) (2) 68. 23.0 8.0 
Machine shops) .are.sses: O25 eee 3-5) 34:2" 40 :Onmmiows 
IRGKERIKUEAES 4 gow omorads oGok 1925 1.5 EQ) 28:3 7 (53:0 ae, 
HP NOMONOD LES La paneoapaos TOZ5u ee 2124-0) (62:0) erO:s 
Cottone cocdsmen ne seen 1926) (2) (@))) "30:5 Sii-7aee 

48 and Over 48 60 and 

under under 60 over 
Tronwand mS teelene see 1926 32.6 40.4 27.0 
Mtb er. ren. ee evens eee LOZSwe2. 8. pie 


The clothing industry, a highly organized industry, 
works short hours; while in cotton goods over half the 
wage earners still work over fifty-four hours a week; 
7.9 per cent of these work sixtv hours or more. In 
iron and steel more than one-forth of the workers and 
in lumber nearly three-fourths work over sixty hours a ~ 
week. In some branches of the iron and steel industry 
the seven day week is worked; 23.3 per cent of all wage 
earners work seven days. 


The Fve Day Week—A survey made by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in 1926 shows 40,596 trade union 
members in sixty-six cities having the five day, forty- 
hour week. In the clothing industry 10,872 persons 
have a five day week, but usually of forty-four hours. 
Most of the fur workers (14,000) also have it. Other 
organized workers who have the forty-hour five day 
week are as follows: _ ; 


? Not recorded separately. 
348 and under. 
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New York: Cloth hat and cap industry, (44 hours); water- 
proof garment workers, cutters, pressers and buttonhole mak- 
ers, cloak, skirt, dress and reefer makers, ladies’ tailors and 
custom dressmakers, all ladies’ garment workers employed by 
the Dress Manufacturers’ Association. 

Philadelphia: Cloth hat and cap makers (44 hours). 

Boston: Cloak, skirt and dress makers. 

Baltimore: Cloth hat and cap workers employed by Dorf 
and Co. 


Report of the survey shows the following percentage 
of organized workers in sixty-six cities have the five 
day week: 


Trade Per Cent of Workers 

LESTER 2 Set cote aOR OCR CLC CE Or cee 1.4 
Building trades (chiefly painters) ..... 6.6 
Granite randestone trades ees. easos sa. 1.0 
Laundry workers (over 40 hours) ..... 78 
Printing and publishing—newspaper .... 1.0 
Printing and publishing—newspaper 

GAQMeIES et OPN AY,) Sees ors, ais, tore ee ieeinss 6 4.9 


Unorganized workers: 


Trade Per Cent of Number of 
Workers Workers 
AS RD OT OAL im Pororatay sieeve cates ch. aveheyeleve eners 66.6 6,721 
Foundries and machine shops (usually 
OMe OMMIOUTS). cepa eden arenes wet were tus 3.5 4,417 
ONAN CRS LEON prec meses eae efarsiels cia wis ececene 2.1 1,579 


This makes a total of 64,011 wage earners who were 
working the five day week when the survey was made 
in 1926, 15,289 of these working more than forty hours. 
This is, however, a very conservative figure since the 
survey did not cover all workers, and since a number 
of other unions have recently made agreements estab- 
lishing the forty-hour five day week. The number now 
working the five day, forty-hour week has been esti- 
mated at ninety thousand or more by an industrial expert, 
not including Ford factories where conditions are now 
changing. 
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PREVALENCE OF THE FIVE DAY WEEK * 


In view of the discussion recently aroused by the 
decision of Mr. Henry Ford to institute the five day 
week in his enterprises, it may be of interest to note 
the extent to which the five day week is at present in 
operation as a regular working practice in the United 
States. 

Some light is thrown on this subject by an article 
published in the December, 1926 number of the Monthly 
Labor Review, Washington, based on enquiries made 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and on information 
obtained from various other sources. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics, it is explained, makes an 
annual survey of wage rates and hours among wage-earners 
in various industrial communities. The study is limited to 
trades in which payment is by time rates, or if by piece rates, 
by some simple measure such as “ems” in the case of printers. 

The 1926 survey covered 66 cities and 824,313 trade union 
members, for 764,506 of whom regular working hours were 
ascertainable. The trades covered were: Bakery, building, 
chauffeurs, teamsters and drivers, granite and _ stone, laundry 
workers, linemen, longshoremen, printing and publishing—book 
and job, and newspaper. 

Of this total of 764,506 workers 

35,689 or 4.7 per cent, had a working week of five days 
throughout the year; 

3,670, or 0.5 per cent, had a working week of five days 
for a part of the year; and : 

1,063, or 0.2 per cent, had a working week of six days 
but not over forty hours. 

Thus, in the aggregate, there were 40,422 workers, or 5.3 
per cent, who worked five days or forty hours or less for 
the whole or a part of the year. 


Clothing Trades. 


Of the larger industries, that in which the regular full 
time five day week is most prevalent is the manufacture of 
men’s clothing, in which 45 per cent of the establishments and 
almost one-third of the workers covered by a recent enquiry 
of the Bureau were working a five day week. The forty- 
hour week, however, was not common, the average hours be- 
ing 44.3 per week. 


“Industrial and Labour Information. 21: 246-8. February 14, 1927. 
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Under recent agreements, most of the fur workers (an in- 
dustry employing about 14,000 persons) are working on a five 
day forty-hour week basis, but with provision for some Sat- 
urday work during the busy autumn season. 

The organised workers in the cloth hat and cap industry 
in New York and Philadelphia have agreements providing for 
a five day forty-four hour week to be reduced to a forty-hour 
week in 1927. 

The organised workers in the following branches of the 
clothing industry have a five day week, and in most cases a 
forty-hour week: Cloak, skirt and dress makers, Boston; 
waterproof garment workers, cutters, pressers and buttonhole 
makers, New York; cloak, skirt, dress and reefer makers, New 
York; ladies’ tailors and custom dressmakers, New York. 


Building Trades. 

More than 6 per cent of the union members in the building 
trades covered by the Bureau’s 1926 study—mainly lathers, 
painters and plasterers—have a five day week, and it is not 
infrequent among the granite and stone trades for part of the 
year. 


Printing Trades. 

About 5 per cent of all the newspaper printing trades cov- 
ered by the 1926 study worked not more than forty hours 
a week, but variously in five or six days. 

In the book and job branch of the printing industry, the 
five day forty-hour week was found to occur only in a few 
cities. 


Bakeries and Laundries. 


1.4 per cent of the bakers covered by the study, and 7.8 
per cent of the laundry workers, have the five day week. 


Paper Box-board Industry. 

A study made by the Bureau early in 1925 showed that 
in 60 per cent of the paper box-board establishments, employ- 
ing about two-thirds of the total working force covered, the 
productive forces were working on a regular five day week 
basis. 


Foundries and Machine Shops. 

In foundries and machine shops, according to a 1925 en- 
quiry, 3.8 per cent of the plants, employing 3.5 per cent of 
the workers covered by the enquiry, had a regular five day 
week. 


Iron and Steel Industry. 


The iron and steel industry as a whole still has many work- 
ers on rather long hours, but the five day week exists in cer- 
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tain occupations in certain plants. A survey by the Bureau in 
1926 showed that 2.1 per cent of all the workers covered 
worked a regular five day or five night week. Most of these 
were in the bar mills (13 per cent of the total workers therein) 
and in the puddling mills (6 per cent of the total workers 
therein). 

Other Occupations. 


In addition to the adoption of the five day week as a reg- 
ular practice in certain industrial establishments, there has 
been of recent years a significant extension of the practice of 
Saturday closing in the summer months. The practice is most 
extensive in retail stores and offices, but is known to exist also 
in other lines of business, although no very satisfactory data 
are available on this subject. 


EYES OF INDUSTRY ON FIVE DAY WEEK * 


Henry Ford’s announcement of a five day week for 
all his production plants marks a new low point in a 
steady downward movement in weekly working sched- 
ules, through the last quarter century. 

With recent output in basic industries near war-time 
peaks, or making new records, the average full-time 
hours per week now in effect are the lowest in history, 
while wages in many instances are double their prewar 
figures. A graphic illustration of this fact as developed 
by the government’s bureau of labor statistics, par- 
ticularly pertaining to the iron and steel industry, was 
presented in the September 23 issue of Iron Trade Re- 
view. 

Abandonment of the twelve-hour shift in the steel 
industry in 1923 was one of the notable developments 
in recent years, more remarkable since it was made when 
immigration was restricted. 

Ford’s five day week does not apply to jobs where 
processes must be continuous, or to his railroad workers 
or watchmen. Some of his men must work Saturdays 
and Sundays, but they are said to constitute less than 
1 per cent of the total working force, which is variously 
estimated between one hundred and fifty thousand and 


5 By A. J. Hain. Iron Trade Review. 79: 907-9. October 7, 1926. 
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two hundred thousand. The reduced schedule has been 
put in effect in about fifty Ford plants. 

The last census of manufactures shows a striking 
decrease in the prevailing hours of work. In 1909 only 
7.9 per cent of the employees in American manufactur- 
ing industries had a weekly schedule of forty-eight 
hours or less; 7.3 per cent were working on schedules 
calling for forty-eight to fifty-four hours, and 84.8 per 
cent were on schedules of fifty-four hours or more per 
week. In 1923 the situation was reversed; 46 per cent 
of the employees were working forty-eight hours or less, 
30.7 per cent were working forty-eight to fifty-four 
hours, and only 23.3 per cent working fifty-four hours 
or more per week. Since 1923 the tendency has been 
to increase the proportion of employees working forty- 
eight hours or less per week. 

In iron and steel plants in 1923 the proportion of 
those working forty-eight hours or less was 34.8 per 
cent; those working forty-eight to fifty-four hours con- 
stituted 26.4 per cent and those working fifty-four hours 
or more per week made up 38.8 per cent of the total. 
The industry in that year began to abolish the twelve- 
hour shift and the effect was not fully reflected in the 
census report. 

In foundries and machine shops 29.9 per cent of the 
workers in 1923 were on schedules of forty-eight hours 
or less per week; 47.2 per cent were working forty- 
eight to fifty-four hours per week and only 22.9 per 
cent were working over fifty-four hours. The census 
showed that in the automobile industry 41 per cent of 
the employees were on a weekly basis of forty-eight 
hours or less; 49.5 per cent on forty-eight to fifty-four 
hours and 9.57 per cent were working more than fifty- 
four hours per week. 


In July, 1914 the average full-time work week in 
twenty-five manufacturing industries was fifty-five hours, 
according to the National Industrial Conference Board. 
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By 1920 the average had declined to fifty hours, and it 
has remained near that point ever since. 

During the first quarter of 1926 the average work 
week for all male wage earners in the twenty-five indus- 
tries surveyed by the conference board was forty-nine 
and one-half hours. This compares with forty hours 
per week now in effect in plants operated by Henry 
Ford. 

A distinction between regular working schedules as 
shown by the foregoing figures, and employment or ac- 
tual hours of work as influenced by production require- 
ments must be considered. Total employment has been 
maintaining an unusually stable level since industry 
emerged from its depression in 1924. In a recent article 
in The Saturday Evening Post, E. G. Grace, president, 
Bethlehem Steel Co., comments on this fact, and says it 
is largely due to the generally steadying influence of 
“hand-to-mouth buying.” 

The question has been raised as to whether the Ford 
five day week represents a permanent change, or has fol- 
lowed a reduction in sales of Ford automobiles, while 
some of the competitors have enlarged their output. 


Per Capita Ourtpeput INCREASING 


As far back as dependable records are available the 
trend of employment has closely paralleled that of pro- 
duction. This was accepted as natural, on the assump- 
tion that a given labor force was necessary to produce 
a certain output. From 1900 to 1914 the relationship 
was striking, but during the last decade, and particularly 
in the last two or three years, a change has come. 
The general average of manufacturing production has 
been rising, but the average industrial employment has 
failed to keep pace. 

According to the conference board’s studies, the first 
definite evidence of materially increased per capita pro- 
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duction was noticeable in 1923. Indications in 1924 were 
inconclusive because of depression in that year, but in 
1925 the evidence became so clear as to set at rest any 
doubts. With production rising and remaining well above 
1924 levels, no corresponding increase in employment oc- 
curred. 

Average production for the year, 1925, was 10.8 per 
cent higher than in 1924, according to the Department of 
Commerce, and yet employment showed no correspond- 
ing increase. The conference board’s figures indicate that 
industrial employment in 1925 averaged only 3 per cent 
higher than in 1924, while figures computed by the Bur- 
eal of Labor Statistics show even less increase. In other 
words, 10 per cent greater production was accomplished 
with a hardly perceptible increase in man power. 

The high rate of production continued into the early 
months of 1926, but at the same time a marked increase 
in employment was noticeable. The inference is that up 
to a certain point industry has made it possible through 
greater operating efficiency to increase production with- 
out a commensurate increase in man power, but that 
when this point has been reached further production in- 
creases can be accomplished only by an increase in em- 
ployment relatively greater than in the early stages of 
expansion. , 

This experience suggests that Ford’s five-hour day 
has not received its real test. But having committed 
himself to the five day week the schedule probably will 
be adhered to; the needs of increasing production can 
be met largely with employment of additional men. He 
believes in working his machines to the limit, while con- 
serving the human element. He is in favorable position 
to accomplish his object as he has control over his work- 
ing forces. The five day week in some industries dom- 
inated by trade unions, with arbitrary restrictions on 
production, might prove disastrous. 

Certain leaders in the American Federation of Labor 
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have been persistent in their efforts for a five day week, 
and now have seized on the Ford experiment as an 
argument. 

Such proposals have been part of demands made in 
the building trades in Cleveland and elsewhere, and have 
led to strikes. The Painters’ Union in Cleveland was on 
strike for several months early this year, for a five 
day week and an increase in wages, and the union was 
defeated. The increase in wages would have offset the 
loss of four hours work for them each week. Wherever 
the demand has been made for a reduction from forty- 
four hours to forty per week in the building trades, it 
has been accompanied with a request for more money. 
This assumes that the union members would do as much - 
in forty hours as they formerly accomplished in forty- 
four, something which employers contend is impossible 
under the trades union system. 

In the metal trades, where labor relations have been 
peaceful for several years, the week’s schedule is fifty- 
two to fifty-four hours. In foundries the week generally 
is forty-four to forty-eight hours. The average for all 
wage earners in Class 1 railroads is forty-nine and one- 
half hours, having been reduced ten hours a week in the 
span of ten years. 

Ford’s announcement of a minimum wage of $5 for 
his eight-hour day workmen twelve years ago created 
a sensation. At that time the general wage for similar 
work was $2.50 to $3. Ford was criticized for “demor- 
alizing” the labor market. Tens of thousands of work- 
men flocked to Detroit to get jobs. 

The new announcement of a five day week does not 
carry as clear a statement with respect to wages. They 
are to be adjusted according to individual merit. If 
Ford pays as much for five days’ work as he formerly did 
for six the effect would be similar to increasing wages 
16 per cent. ; 

The St. Lowis Globe-Democrat of September 26 car- 
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ries a copyright article accrediting to Ford a long state- 
ment regarding his policies. He was asked: 


Does this mean that your present minimum wage of $6 
a day will become a fraction over $7 a day—that is, the mini- 
mum for five days’ work will still be $36, just as it was for 
six days? 


Ford is quoted as saying: 


We are now working out the wage schedules. We have 
stopped thinking in terms of minimum wage. ‘That belongs 
to yesterday before we quite knew what paying high wages 
meant. Now so few people get the minimum wage that we 
do not bother about it at all. We try to pay a man what 
he is worth. 


Ford is quoted further as saying: 


The country is ready for the five day week. It is bound 
to come through all industry. The short week is bound to 
come because without it the country will not be able to absorb 
its production and stay prosperous. 

The harder we crowd business for time, the more efficient 
it becomes. The more well-paid leisure workmen get, the 
greater become their wants. 

The industry of the country could not long exist if fac- 
tories generally went back to the ten-hour day, because the 
people would not have time to consume the goods produced. 

Just as the eight-hour day opened our way to prosperity so 
the five day week will open our way to still greater prosperity. 

Twenty years ago introducing the five day week generally 
would have made for poverty, and not for wealth. Five years 
ago introducing the five day week would have had the same 
result. The hours of labor are regulated by the organization of 
work and by nothing else. It is the rise of the great corpor- 
ation with its ability to use power, to use accurately designed 
machinery and generally to lessen the wastes of time, material 
and human energy that made it possible to bring in the eight- 
hour day. Further progress along the same lines has made it 
possible to bring in the five day week. The progression haz 
been a natural one. 


The Ford five day week plan is attracting the atten- 
tion of economists, who consider it as an experiment, 
rather than an assured benefit. Professor William 
Z. Ripley, of Harvard University, is quoted as saying: 


Mr. Ford is a practical man. If people are offered an incen- 
tive it stands to reason that they will work all the harder. 
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3 ° “aoe 
Professor Thomas Nixon Carver, of the university’s 
staff of economists, expresses a conservative view : 


Perhaps it will work out all right. Its ultimate results 
cannot, of course, be determined at this time. Mr. Ford be- 
lieves that the five day week will have the effect of increas- 
ing the output of his plants through high pressure production 
during the five working days. It seems to me that the effect 
will be the opposite. It stands to reason that a workman 
cannot accomplish as much in five days as in six. 

The multiplication of holidays always is a sign of decad- 
ence in any country. History shows that to be true. There 
is a current tendency, a rather marked one, toward reducing 
the time of employment, but I cannot see how this tendency 
is going to have a desirable effect on industry. 


Professor Arthur E. Monroe points to the fact that 
Ford’s industry is not typical, but highly specialized. 

College theorists do not know much about the potential- 
ities of such a proposition. The man actually engaged in the 
manufacturing business is the only one who is really an author- 
ity on the matter. 

The Ford plan also is receiving considerable attention 
in European countries, where industrial leaders are 
watching developments with much interest. The consen- 
sus of opinion is that Ford’s position is a special one; 
that he can experiment when the average manufacturing 
company cannot. Sir John Cororan, director of the 
National Union of Manufacturers, is quoted as saying 
to the New York Times: 


The British employers have not the money to pay the wages 
Mr. Ford can pay on an economic basis. We have to meet 
unprotected competition in our many great industries, and he 


does not have this to contend with. In that lies the truth of 
the matter. 


THE FIVE DAY WEEK A VIVID ISSUE® 


Suddenly the five day week has become the leading 
industrial issue of the day. By pledging its support to 
the efforts of its affiliated unions to secure more leisure 

° By J. Charles Laue. New York Times. October 17, 1926. 
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time, the American Federation of Labor has crystallized 
certain sporadic labor moves toward a five day week 
into a national movement which has already struck con- 
troversial sparks in various parts of the country. Henry 
Ford’s announcement of the permanent adoption of the 
five day week in his plants—coming only a few days 
before the action of the Federation convention—charged 
the whole subject with the live current of immediate 
and concrete possibilities. 


The reform, if applied to all industries, would give 
the working people of the United States two days of 
leisure every week the year around. Coming soon after 
the introduction of the five-and-a-half day week in the 
more highly organized trades and when the great mass 
of unorganized workers are still employed on a six day 
basis of eight hours or more a day in a majority of in- 
dustries, the proposal comes with dramatic effect. 

The declaration of the Federation, it must be noted, 
did not propose the immediate adoption of the five day 
week in all industries. It favors a reduction of the work- 
ing period as fast as possible with that aim in view 
and without any reduction in wages. As the five-and- 
a-half day week is the accepted standard in unionized in- 
dustries today the next move would, of course, be a 
straight five day week. At least three industries, Fed- 
eration officials have made clear, are ready now for such 
a change. 


Mr. Forp Looxs AHEAD 


More definite than labor’s pronouncement for a 
shorter week is Mr. Ford’s decision to continue to keep 
his factories closed on Saturday and to run them at 
greater speed on the five remaining work days to make 
up for the lost time. He predicts higher industrial effi- 
ciency that will mean ultimately the elimination by the 
machine of all heavy toil and a golden age for labor. 
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The proposed five day week marks the culmination 
of a century of development in the use of tools and 
power which has made possible the reduction of the hours 
of toil from eighty and more a week and yet has pro- 
vided for all normal wants and constantly added to the 
nation’s wealth and prosperity. This has been most 
noticeable in the last five years. With the reduction in 
hours of toil, there has been no _ reduction in 
efficiency or volume of output. On the contrary most of 
the nation’s industries are showing the highest produc- 
tion records in history. How far the process of reduc- 
ing hours can still go without imparing the output is, of 
course, the focal point of the whole discussion. 

Mr. Ford’s policy of reducing hours is not entirely 
new; he has been trying it out in his Detroit plant for 
years. He is now convinced he can speed up his con- 
veyor belts, install swifter processes in all his far-flung 
industrial domain and in five days produce as much as he 
formerly did in five and a half. He holds also that 
it is more economic not to start the whole intricate 
system for only a half day’s production. 

As the greatest single factor in the automotive 
industry, Mr. Ford is in a position to say with some 
authority that the change is practicable in that industry. 
Labor contends, however, that two other industries are 
ready for the five day week; the construction industry, 
in which it is already most strongly entrenched, and 
mining, which has been too greatly developed and is 
racked by the ills of over production. Labor is prepar- 
ing with the organized force of nearly one and 
a half million workers in these callings, to strike 
out boldly for the new work week. They are ready to 
apply generally the principle worked out in the auto- 
mobile industry by its greatest organizing genius and 
have rallied the unions for the first nation-wide cam- 
paign for shorter hours since the drive in 1885 which 
eventually brought the eight-hour day. 
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Lazor’s New THEORIES 


The campaign of labor for the five day week is not 
an isolated example of union leadership. More pay and 
fewer hours has been the battle cry of the labor union 
since its inception, the fiercest of industrial conflicts hav- 
ing been caused by the difference between employers and 
workers on what shall constitute a fair day’s work. 

But labor is making this latest demand on entirely 
new grounds. It maintains that the workers are entitled 
to an increasing share of the benefits derived from the 
amazing increases in industrial technique which mass 
machine production has made possible—benefits in higher 
wages as well as shorter hours. Labor also maintains 
that if consumers, of which the workers form the largest 
group, have more time to enjoy the automobile, radio 
and other products of the modern age their wants will 
increase, trade will be fostered and general prosperity 
will be more firmly established. Unless this takes place, 
says labor in effect, the machines are in danger of be- 
coming glutted with excess products or else will remain 
idle, sales will decline and the prosperity of the last 
few years will give way to the unwelcome reaction of 
industrial depression. 

These new labor theories on industrial evolution are 
an elaboration of the stand taken a year ago, when, for 
the first time, the American Federation of Labor accepted 
joint responsibility for production and _ officially 
announced it was willing to cooperate with the employers 
for greater output in return for a share in the accrued 
profits. 


How far labor will look upon the shorter working 
week as a definite bargaining point in pledging itself to 
more efficient production remains to be seen. So far 
official pronouncements of the American Federation of 
Labor have stressed the argument that in certain 
industries production has already become so efficient that 
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the five day week can be established at once without 
economic loss. It is possible, however, that in industries 
not so far advanced labor may agree to cooperate with 
employers for a greater output if the hours of labor are 
reduced. But at least the Federation has made a definite 
connection in its philosophy between the efficiency of 
industry and the shorter working week. There has beea 
a definite acceptance of the fact that a shorter working 
week with the same wages can come only by increasing 
the output per worker—other factors being equal. 


LaAzpor’s Output Grows 


That this has occurred even without the active coop- 
eration of organized labor is shown by recent studies 
of competent economists. The National Industrial Con- 
ference Board reports that from 1921 to 1925 the volume 
of manufacturing output in the United States increased 
62 per cent, while the number of workers employed in 
the plants increased only 14 per cent in the same period. 
The board calculates that the output of the average 
American workingman increased 43 per cent in the years 
1919-23 alone. What further gains it might make 
with the active cooperation of the worker in increasing 
his efficiency is one of the great imponderables of modern 
industry. 

The traditional argument which labor has advanced 
in the past in support of the shorter working time has 
been that it would check unemployment. This was a 
more telling theory when industrial crises were both fre- 
quent and severe before the development of the machine 
age to its present perfection and prior to the steadying 
influence of the super-trusts on production and distribu- 
tion. But from the very beginning labor has held that 
reducing the hours of toil would tend to make workers 
more diligent and contented. This is one of the reasons 
also advanced by Mr. Ford for the extension of the five 
day week to every industry. 
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While labor applauds this radical step, industrial 
leaders are openly askance or else—as in the case of the 
automotive industry—they are waiting to see the fore- 
most exponent of mass production demonstrate his 
theory by practice. They are still doubtful, many of 
them, that the average worker can produce as much in 
five days as he did in six, in spite of improved technique. 


AUTHORITIES STATE VIEWS 


In order to get authoritative views on both sides of 
the question the New York Times has asked two out- 
standing labor union leaders and two prominent employ- 
ers to state the case for and against the five day week as 
they see it. 


Asked to sum up the arguments of labor in favor of 
the shorter working week William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor said: 


Unless American workers keep pace with material progress, 
our whole civilization will fall down upon our efforts. We are 
living in an age of great technical progress and industrial 
development. Silently, unnoticed by the mass of the people, 
there are forces working toward specialization and mass pro- 
duction. Industries are revolutionizing their whole procedure, 
with resultant greater productivity of the worker because of 
higher and higher industrial efficiency. This dynamic, ever- 
changing characteristic which distinguishes modern industry calls 
for constant adjustment, so that our social and human values 
may not be overwhelmed in the general machinizing process 
and the lives of the workers may not be merged with their 
machines until they, too, become mechanical. 


In this it is for the organized labor movement to safeguard 
our human values. As the worker’s productivity increases, his 
wages first of all must increase in proportion, in order that 
they shall help to absorb this increased output. Secondly, there 
must be a progressive reduction of the hours of labor so that 
men and women may have time to rebuild exhausted physical 
energies. This is more than ever important in the highly 
specialized processes of modern industry, where speed and 
monotony tax physical resistance to the utmost. With these 
two safeguards the physical resistance of the workers can be 
conserved and the foundation laid for the higher development 
of spiritual and intellectual powers. 
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America has had repeated experience with industrial depres-~ 
sions to which wage reductions have contributed. We have been 
often confronted with the challenging situation of workers 
clamoring for work on one hand, and on the other hand manu- 
facturing establishments, equipped for work and with materials 
in supply, but no orders because there was no purchasing 
demand. In the face of this situation, wage reductions seem 
to indicate lamentable intellectual inadequacy. oe 

But in the past decade a different policy has been proving it- 
self. America is now known as the land of high wages and 
industrial efficiency. It should also be known as the land of 
short hours, for short hours and efficiency go together wherever 
the right adjustment has been made. 


Lapor STRONGLY FOR IT 


The American labor movement is strongly in favor of the 
five day work week, wherever it is possible. We will work for 
progressive reduction of hours, wherever this may be accom- 
plished without retarding industrial progress. 

This policy has a sound economic basis. As their leisure time 
increases, men and women develop more numerous and more 
discriminating wants. They buy more of the world’s goods, 
and therefore purchasing demand is increased. It also has an 
important social significance. It puts beauty and color into 
more homes. As industrial efficiency increases more and more, 
workers have been given machinery to lift the weight of pro- 
duction and to increase the area which their labor controls. The 
output per worker has increased enormously. But because the 
purchasing demand of the worker has also increased, more 
instead of fewer workers are employed. More machinery has 
not meant fewer jobs. 


Workers SHOULD IMPROVE 


As the mechanical side of production is perfected, it is the 
part of wisdom so to arrange that all work be done under con- 
ditions that enable producing workmen also to continue to 
grow in the capacity to contribute to the perfection of the pro- 
duction process. 

But equally significant with this is the spiritual aspect of 
the shorter work day. The American labor movement has 
always stood for a higher life and a greater intellectual and 
spiritual development for the working people. We have our 
Workers’ Education Bureau to help our people to the right use 
of leisure time, as well as to develop the capacity and the in- 
formation to cope with the problems of the workshop. Through 
our literature and our meetings we are showing the way to 
mental and moral growth. 

Give the working people opportunity to grow both in their 
work time and through time for the culture of leisure; give 
them the opportunity to develop and renew their strength and 
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to grow spiritually, morally and intellectually and they will do 
their share in building a better citizenship and a better nation. 
If our human powers are to keep pace with our machine 
civilization, the dynamic qualities of man’s higher nature must 
be given freedom to develop. Only thus can our modern world 
reach its highest possibilities. e 


JupGE GarRy’s VIEWS 


Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the United States Steel Corporation and, as such, 
the spokesman for the most powerful industrial group 
in the country, gave his views on the proposed five 
day week in industry as follows: 


I don’t think the workers would favor it unless they should 
receive the same compensation for the five day week that they 
now receive for six days, and that the employer can’t afford 
to pay. The employer would have to carry the added expense 
to the purchaser and consumer and they wouldn’t stand for it 
and ought not be made to. 


Most of these questions involving expenses are essentially 
between the workers and the consuming public. The five day 
week is impractical in the steel business and I don’t believe it 
is praticable in any other business. Competition with Euro- 
pean industry would be out of the question if American labor 
worked only five days, while they worked six days a week 
abroad. We couldn’t stand up under it. 


In times of great business activity, as at present, the produc- 
tive capacity of our industries would not meet the demands of 
the consuming public if they were operated only five days a 
week. The only way to meet this lack is by increasing plant 
capacity, but that would add millions of dollars to the expense, 
for the cost of construction is up and is going higher and 
that additional expense would have to be carried by the con- 
suming public. All the things that increase the cost of produc- 
tion increase the cost to the consumer and that also works 
to the prejudice of the employee part of the general public 
not engaged in the particular industry concerned. 


It is illogical to work only five days a week and get paid 
for six. Most people work six days and it isn’t fair for half of 
the community to work only five days and the other half six 
days. 

ScRIPTURE QUOTED 
The commandment says, “Six days shalt thou labor and do all 


thy work.” The reason it didn’t say seven days is that the 
seventh is a day of rest and that’s enough. 
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Mr. Gary said that the perfection of machine produc- 
tion had made possible the reduction in hours of toil 
already made in industrial countries, but he regarded as 
fantastical the proposed five day week for industry at 
the present stage of development in America. 

Sidney Hillman, president of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America and an outstanding figure in the 
ranks of organized labor not affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, made the following statement. It 
is of particular significance in view of the fact that the 
union of which he is the head declared in favor of the 
five day week at the convention last May. Mr. Hillman 
said: 


The whole achievement of organized labor has been 
to improve the quality of living of the great masses 
of workingmen, to help them share in the improve- 
ments of industry and to give them the leisure required in a 
democratic society for effectively assuming the duties of a free 
citizenship. The five day week is another step in this pro- 
gram of progress. When achieved throughout the land it will 
be added to those great humanitarian gains of the last half 
century which sought to limit the labor of children and women 
and to protect the victims of industrial accidents. 

American industry is unquestionably in a position to yield 
its workers a five day week. The introduction of machinery, 
constantly adding to the output of workingmen, is in this 
country a matter of almost hourly occurrence. Production is 
here daily rising to heights that would a decade ago have 
been regarded as unimaginable. The speed and strain of in- 
dustry are always greater. In no way can the efficiency of 
both American workers and American industry be better pro- 


oe and futhered than a general reduction in the work 
week. 


been so common in every other industrial country. 

The arguments now used against the five day week are 
no different from those advanced in opposition to all attempts 
to raise the status, material and spiritual, of the workers of 
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this country. They were invoked against child labor legisla- 
tion and against the recently successful campaign to reduce the 
work day in the steel industry. 

They are the arguments of those whose conception of the 
status of labor is still held in terms of a slave or feudal state. 
They regard themselves as overlords, empowered to deny to 
those who work in factories, mines and on railroads the bene- 
fits of a progressive civilization in which all workers and 
owners alike are free citizens, entitled to share without dis- 
crimination in the yield and management of industry. 


EDGERTON FEARS LEISURE 


John E. Edgerton, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, an organization opposed to the 
five day week, gave his views as follows: 


“Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy work.’ So reads 
the fifth of the great commandments and for sixty centu- 
ries it has been accepted as the divinely prescribed standard of 
economic effort. It is the perfectly fixed basis of human 
achievement and social contentment. It has served America 
admirably in building the greatest political, social and economic 
system known to history. And all through the Great Book 
the importance and sacredness of work are emphasized as 
life’s first and continuing obligation. 

Notwithstanding the unremitting assaults upon it as a curse 
to the human race, it cannot be reasoned or legislated out of 
existence or into an unworthy position without disastrous con- 
sequences. These constant attempts to amend the decalogue 
and to adapt by alterations the moral law to the appetites de- 
veloped by easy and loose living constitute the outstanding peril 
of our unprecedented prosperity. ‘ 

More leisure is sought, it is said, to provide larger opportun- 
ity for the cultural processes. Let it not be forgotten in this 
connection that there is quite as close relationship between 
leisure and crime as between leisure and culture. When, there- 
fore, we reflect upon the black, appalling fact that ours is the 
most crime-ridden nation on earth, as well as the easiest living, 
should we not conclude that it would be well for us to curtail 
some of the opportunities for culture already perverted to 
criminal uses? 

From the economic standpoint, if a person produces as much 
in five days as he has been producing in six or five and a 
half, it follows that he has not been working as he was obli- 
gated to do or that the increase in the rate of his production 
is at the expense of his physical welfare. Never was there 
more fallacious reasoning than that the less one works the more 
he can produce. It is quite as illogical to argue that the more 


“ 
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leisure men have the more they will buy. This argument is 
based on the assumption that men can produce, earn and re- 
ceive as much in five days as six, which is not admitted and 
which cannot be true over long periods of time. ; 

So I regard the five day week as an unworthy ideal. It 
would be an economic “faux pas’ imposing further penalties 
upon industry and undermining our social structure. So, let 
the emphasis be turned from leisure to work for all, from 
tights to obligations, from agitation to education. More work 
and better work is a more inspiring and worthier motto than 
less work and more pay, and upon it more happiness and more 
enduring civilizations will be builded. It is better not to trifle 
or tamper with God’s laws for the government of life. They 
cannot be improved upon. 


In ADVANCE OF INDUSTRY 


Although Mr. Ford, the largest manufacturer in the 
United States, and organized labor are strangely in 
concert in the effort to achieve the five day week, both 
are far in advance of industry in general. There has, 
however, been a marked decrease in the prevailing hours 
of work in the last decade. In 1909 only 8 per cent 
of the employees in American factories had a weekly 
schedule of forty-eight hours or less; 7 per cent were 
working from forty-eight to fifty-four hours a week and 
84.8 per cent were working fifty-four or more hours a 
week. In 1923, however, 46 per cent of those enumer- 
ated in the last census of manufactures were working 
forty-eight hours or less, 31 per cent were working 
forty-eight to fifty-four hours and only 23 per cent were 
working fifty-four hours or more a week. 

According to the National Industrial Conference 
Board—the latest figures available—the average work 
week in twenty-five industries was forty-nine and a half 
hours for the first quarter of 1926, with none entirely in 
the forty hour or five day week category. For the great 
mass of twenty million workers in the nation, excepting 
only the two hundred thousand or more Ford employees 
and the more advanced trade-union groups, the five day 
week is but an ideal, which it may take years to realize. 
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The short-hour movement developed early in the 
United States, one of the first strikes being that of the 
shipbuilders and caulkers in New York city in 1806 to 
obtain a reduction in hours to ten a day. Twelve to 
fifteen hours a day for laborers was not uncommon prior 
to the formation of the early labor unions. Factory girls 
in Lowell, Mass., worked seventy-eight hours a week. 
The ten-hour day became general in the United States 
in 1840 after President Van Buren had proclaimed it as 
the standard in the government navy yards and arsenals. 


Tue Eicut-Hour FicutT 


It was fifty years later before the workers were 
strong enough to reduce hours still further. Sporadic 
and frequently successful efforts to establish the eight- 
hour day, followed by the declaration by the American 
Federation of Labor for public demonstrations in its 
favor, brought the issue to a head in 1888. It was de- 
cided to strike, trade by trade, and the carpenters were 
chosen to lead the movement. In 1890 they began their 
strike and to a large extent were successful. To aid 
the carpenters the Federation levied a special assessment 
and organizers were detailed to help the brotherhood. 


While the building trades, being the oldest and best 
organized of the trade unions, were the first to obtain the 
eight-hour day, the campaign was taken up successively 
by the miners, cigarmakers, printers and other skilled 
trades. The transportation brotherhoods were among 
the last to gain it by the signing of the Adamson eight- 
hour law after the threat of a general railroad strike. 

Strangely enough, it was the immigrant workers that 
initiated the next advance of organized labor in the re- 
duction of hours when the needle trade unions, at the 
close of the war, demanded the forty-four-hour week. 
They asked for a half holiday on Saturday that cut 
four hours off the standard forty-eight hours in union- 
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ized industries. On the day of the signing of the armis- 
tice the clothing workers in New York were locked out 
on the forty-four hour issue. While the struggle was 
on in this city the leaders of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers signed an agreement for the Chicago clothing 
industry establishing the forty-four-hour week. In Feb- 
ruary, 1919, the shorter week was granted in New York. 


The International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 
took up the struggle on the expiration of its agreement 
and obtained the forty-four-hour week in April. By the 
end of the year the same standard had been established 
in all the larger garment centers and the contagion 
spread to other industries. The printers and the build- 
ing trades rapidly followed the lead of the needle 
workers. 


CARPENTERS TAKE LEAD 


That the older building trades organizations were 
considering the five day week as a goal was first hinted 
at last spring when the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters, as the result of the continued building boom, 
reached one of its high peaks of membership. However, 
many of the local unions and district organizations among 
building mechanics had already obtained the five day 
week on their own initiative. When Robert P. Brindell 
still held the sway over the New York Building Trades 
Council, the Painters District Council broke away from 
the general agreement he had effected and struck out 
boldly and alone for the forty-hour week. Much to 
the astonishment of the thirty other trades they won it 
in the metropolitan area. They contended theirs was 
an especially dangerous calling, made more perilous by 
the use of more powerful solvents than the usual tur- 
pentine and linseed oil products, and that two days’ rest 
and recreation was needed for them to recover from 
their work. The Brotherhood of Painters reports that 
at present over thirty-five thousand of its members are 
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On the five day week, including the fifty mile area 
around New York, also Boston, Scranton, Seattle and 
the entire Oregon territory. Twenty thousand dress- 
makers in New York city have also had the five day 
week for several years now. 

The plasterers were one of the pioneers in the forty- 
hour drive. They won it in Philadelphia in 1915 and in 
New York city in their agreement signed last May. The 
printers have it in the night shift in the book and 
job printing establishments and have made a demand 
for a thirty-nine-hour week in newspaper establishments. 

Another general movement for the forty-hour work 
week was recently terminated by the New York Joint 
Board of Furriers Unions. The strike to get it lasted 
seventeen weeks and ended in a compromise, the em- 
ployers granting the forty-hour principle and allowing 
it for the major portion of the year, but requiring the 
usual forty-four-hour week during the busy months be- 
fore the fall and winter season. The slogan of the five 
day week was immediately taken up by a sister organiza- 
tion in the needle trades: the United Cloth Hat and Cap 
' Makers Union, which has established it after a short 
strike. And now forty thousand cloakmakers in New 
York city are out in the fourth month of a strike in 
which one of the major demands is the forty-hour, five 
day week. 


BRIEF EXCERPTS 


The civilization of the West is as yet scarcely more 
than glorified savagery— Benjamin Kidd. The Science 
of Power. p. 127. 


The feasibility of the five day week is still to be 


‘demonstrated on a large scale-——Editorial. New York 
Times, December 10, 1926. 
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We are witnessing the suicide of a social order, and 
our descendants will marvel at our madness.—Dean Inge. 
Century. 110:374. July, 1925. 


Recent events have shown us with horrid clearness 
Europe sliding surely, though it may appear slowly, to- 
ward the abyss.—Lord Grey. New York Times. October 
O23. 


In Europe we know that an age is dying. Here in 
America it would be easy to miss the signs of the com- 
ing change, but I have little doubt that it will come.— 
Sir Auckland Geddes. Danger Zones of the Social 
Order. p. 7. 


A campaign for a five day week for labor was decided 
on yesterday at a conference of rabbis of this state, New 
Jersey and Connecticut, held under the auspices of the 
Jewish Sabbath Alliance of America——New York Times. 
February 7, 1924. 


It is perfectly possible to destroy civilization. Civil- 
ization has been destroyed before, and it has taken a 
thousand years to repair the damage done in a genera- 
tion or two.—Nicholas Murray Butler. The Faith of 
a Liberal. p. 194, 


As I watch the American nation speeding gaily, with 
invincible optimism, down the road to destruction, I 
seem to be contemplating the greatest tragedy in the 
history of the world.—IWiilliam McDougall. Is America 
Safe for Democracy? p. v. 


The Firestone Footwear plant [Hudson, Mass.] will 
go on a five day week for eight hours a day in all de- 
partments, except the tennis shoe department, on March 
7th. About 1500 employees are affected—New York 
Times. February 20, 1927. 
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Destruction is not threatening civilization; it is hap- 
pening to civilization before our eyes. The ship of civil- 
ization is not going to sink in five years’ time or in 
fifty years’ time. It is sinking now.—H. G. Wells. 
Danger Zones of the Social Order. p. 7. 


While we have reached the highest point in material 
prosperity ever achieved, there is a considerable class 
of unskilled workers who have not come into full partic- 
ipation in the wealth of the nation.—President Coolidge. 
Address dedicatmg Wicker Memorial Park. June 14, 
1927,p:. ©. 


Just as the Sumerian, the Egyptian, the Greek, the 
Roman, and the Christian medieval civilizations have 
passed away, our present capitalistic civilization, as mor- 
tal as its predecessors, is dissolving before our eyes.— 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb. The Decay of Capitalistic 
Civilization. p. ix. 


Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz, the famous electrical ex- 
pert, said today that he believed, at the present rate of 
world progress, that the time was coming when there 
would be no long, back-breaking drudgery, and when 
people would work not more than four hours a day.— 
New York Times. August 20, 1923. 


Fred Margareten, of the firm of Horowitz Brothers 
and Margareten, matzeth and noodle manufacturers, an- 
nounced yesterday that beginning November 1 his firm 
would institute the five day week, and predicted that 
Jewish business men throughout the country would fall 
in line with the movement.—New York Times. October 
Ze, 1926, 


Last year Labor set for itself a new goal—the five 
day week. It is an end toward which some unions may 
strive directly, while others have still an intermediate 
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goal to reach. Many of the unorganized are still work- 
ing long hours. For them organization must come first.— 
Report of the Proceedings of the Forty-Seventh Annual 
Convention of the American Federation of Labor. 1927. 
p35: 


A strike of 7000 white goods workers affiliated with 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union was 
averted yesterday when a mass meeting of the workers 
voted to approve the contract arranged by union offi- 
cials. Without the necessity of a strike the unionists 
gained the five day week of 42 hours instead of the 
present six day week of 44 hours—New York Times. 
March 10, 1927. 


There is a strong parallelism between the present 
condition of the United States and the Roman Republic 
in the time of the early Caesars; and arguing from 
these alone one might venture to forcast the steady de- 
velopment of an exploiting and devastating plutocracy, 
leading perhaps to Caesarism and a progressive decline 
in civilization and social solidarity —H. G. Wells. The 
Future in America. p. 152. 


Henry Ford’s inauguration of the five day week in 
his factories as a permanent policy was not dictated by 
humanitarian motives, but “because without leisure the 
workingmen, who are the largest buyers in the country, 
cannot have the time to cultivate a higher standard of 
living and therefore to increase their purchasing power.” 
This is Mr. Ford’s own explanation of his course—New 
York Times. October 11, 1926. 


A movement to place the entire ladies’ garment indus- 
try of 150,000 workers on the five day forty-four hour 
week when present contracts expire is under Way, ac- 
cording to an announcement yesterday by Morris Sig- 
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man, president of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. [This was three years before Henry 
Ford made his five day week announcement].—New 
York Times. October 28, 1923. 


Professor Irving Fisher of Yale takes issue flatly with 
the statement which is being iterated and reiterated on 
all sides that prosperity in the United States at the 
present time is not only the greatest any nation has ever 
known, but also the most evenly distributed. According 
to this well-known economist, the big majority of the 
American people are having a hard time making ends 
meet.—Literary Digest. 95:8. December 10, 1927. 


Civilization is perhaps approaching one of those long 
winters that overtake it from time to time. A flood of 
barbarism from below may soon level all the fair works 
of our Christian ancestors, as another flood two thou- 
sand years ago levelled those of the ancients. Romantic 
Christendom—picturesque, passionate, unhappy episode 
—may be coming to an end.—George Santayana. Char- 
acter and Opinion in the United States. p. vi-vii. 


Not since the fall of the Roman Empire, or at least 
since the Thirty Years’ war, which swept away one 
third of the population of Europe, has the western world 
faced so many troubles or had so many prophets of dis- 
aster as at present. Never have there been so many 
people in the world starving for want of the bare neces- 
sities of life. Unemployment is general, and the un- 
rest of labor is great—G. Stanley Hall. Century. 104: 
830. October, 1922. 


The five day week will go into effect for 2000 Chi- 
cago cloak makers on December 19, 1926, officers of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union an- 

nounced today. A three year contract with the em- 
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ployers provides for a 42 hour week for half of the 
coming three years and a 40 hour week for the remain- 
ing eighteen months. Previously the employees had 
worked 44 hours a week, or five and a half days—New 
York Times. December 9, 1926. 


A five day working week in the fur trade here 
[Chicago], following closely the plan inaugurated in the 
automobile plants of Henry Ford, was put into effect to- 
day as the result of an agreement between the Chicago 
Fur Manufacturers’ Association and the Chicago Fur 
Workers’ Union. The agreement is to apply from 1927 
to 1929. Workers will put in forty hours a week with a 
forty-four hour week during the rush period from Au- 
gust 15th to December 31.—New York Times. January 
4, 1927, 


The railroads are handling a tonnage greater than 
in 1920 and with a much smaller number of employes. 
And many of these men are today being paid higher 
wages than they were receiving in 1920. Further, our 
employes are co-operating with the management to give 
the best public service at the lowest costs.—W. W. 
Atterbury, president, Pennsylvania Railroad. Address 
before the Thirty-ninth Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad and Utility Commission- 
ers at Dallas, Texas, October 18, 1927. p. 8. 


The Chicago cloakmaking industry announced today 
the adoption of the five day week as an operating policy. 
A three year agreement, which also provides for $2 to 
$3 wage increases, was signed by union representatives 
and the employers’ association in the belief that the new 
policy would reduce seasonal fluctuations of the industry 
which have in the past required long hours at certain 
times and long periods of complete idleness between sea- 
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sons. Two thousand workers are affected by the new 
agreement.—New York Times. December 10, 1926. 


Secretary Davis, in an address at Washington on 
June 22, estimated that there are several millions of un- 
skilled laborers in the United States whose wages are 
so low as to constitute a moral and economic misfor- 
tune. “Taken together with their families and _ their 
dependents, I would venture to say we have among us 
from ten to fifteen millions of people who do not share 
as they should in the prosperity enjoyed by the rest of 
us. Morally, economically, and on the grounds of 
simple humanity, this inequality should not be allowed 
to exist in this richest nation of history.”—James J. 
Davis. Monthly Labor Review. 25:1. August, 1927. 


Civilization may perish from other causes besides 
violence, just as a man may die elsewhere than on the 
field of battle; and the present danger comes from the 
fermentation of disintegrating forces visibly at work 
in the midst of the civilized countries themselves. It 
cannot even be said that the menace is remote and the 
danger signal a cloud no bigger than a man’s hand. The 
cloud is black and large and near and is approaching 
rapidly. . . All that one can say is that, if the progress 
be not very speedily arrested, then the future historian, 
sitting down in some distant age and patiently endeavor- 
ing to reconstruct the past, will write that, sometime 
in the early part of the twentieth century, the last and 
most highly organized of the world’s civilizations de- 
liberately committed suicide—Francis Gribble. Nine- 
teenth Century. 85:877-88. May, 1919. 


Even the best modern civilizations appears to me to 
exhibit a condition of mankind which neither embodies 
any worthy ideal nor even possesses the merit of sta- 
bility. I do not hesitate to express the opinion, that, if 
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there is no hope of a large improvement of the condition 
of the greater part of the human family; if it is true 
that the increase of knowledge, the winning of greater 
domination over nature which is its consequence, and 
the wealth that follows upon that dominion, are to make 
no difference in the extent and the intensity of want, 
with its concomitant physical and moral degradation 
among the masses of the people, I should hail the advent 
of some kindly comet, which would sweep the whole 
affair away, as a desirable consummation. What profits 
it the human Prometheus that he has stolen the fire of 
heaven to be his servant, and that the spirits of the earth 
and of the air obey him, if the vulture of pauperism is 
eternally to tear his very vitals and keep him on the 
brink of destruction?—Thomas H. Huxley. Nineteenth 
Century. 27:862-3. May, 1890. 


AFFIRMATIVE DISCUSSION 


THE POSITION OF ORGANIZED LABOR? 


Temperamentally there are two kinds of people in the 
world: One says: “Progress can be made; how can 
we contribute to that end?” the other: “We shall do 
well indeed if we are able to maintain present achieve- 
ments without incurring the hazards involved in making 
changes.” The first group has aided constructive change, 
and the other group has consistently opposed it, regard- 
less as to whether the proposal dealt with education, 
politics or human welfare. Labor proposals have uni- 
formly been opposed by the second group. 

The two early demands of organized labor were the 
shorter work day and free public schools. In colonial 
days education was a home responsibility, just as train- 
ing in a handicraft. Children got their first educational 
training in the home and in private schools. As public 
schools developed, children were required to attend, 
their tuition being paid by their parents, their masters 
or the community. This put the children of the poor 
on a different footing from the children of the rich. 
Wage earners organized in unions were among the first 
to urge our free public school system. Their efforts 
together with the extension of suffrage were potential 
in securing the necessary legislation. 

Professor Frank Carlton has classified the arguments 
up to 1820, for free tax-supported schools, as follows: 


(1) Education is necessary for the preservation of free in- 
stitutions. (2) It prevents class differentiation. (3) Education 


1 By William Green, president American Federation of Labor. North 
American Review. 223: 566-74. December, 1926. 
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tends to diminish crime. (4) It reduces the amount of poverty 
and distress. (5) It increases production. (6) Education is 
the natural right of all individuals. (7) Education will rectify 
false ideas as to unjust distribution of wealth. 


As against educational advance, Professor Carlton 
summarizes the following: 


(1) Free education for all increases taxation unduly. (2) 
Taxation for the purpose of maintaining free public schools is 
a violation of the rights of the individual. (3) A public system 
of schools was opposed by certain religious elements because of 
possible injury to particular religious sects. (4) Certain non- 
English speaking people opposed the public school because they 
feared that their own tongue would be supplanted by the Eng- 
lish language. (5) Impractical legislation caused much oOpposi- 
tion. (6) It was urged that education would not benefit the 
masses. (7) Injury to the private school was alleged. (8) 
Public education tends to break down social barriers. 


As the movement progressed the arguments charged 
that free public education was a violation of the rights 
of the individual and an infringement upon his liberty. 
The following argument represented the point of view 
of those who believed free education revolutionary : 


Among the strange notions which have been broached since 
I have been on the political theatre, there is one which has 
lately seized the minds of men, that all things must be done 
for them by the government, and that they are to do nothing 
for themselves... Look at that tagged fellow staggering from 
the whiskey shop, and see the slattern who has gone to reclaim 
him; where are their children? Running about ragged, idle, 
ignorant, fit candidates for the penitentiary. Why is all this so? 
Ask the man he will tell you, “Oh! the government has under- 
taken to educate our children for us. It has given us a premium 
for idleness, and now I spend in liquor that which I should 
otherwise be obliged to save, to pay for their schooling.” 


Modern versions of these arguments have been raised 
against every proposal to widen educational opportun- 
ities. 

Early in the nineteenth century the work day was 
from sunrise to sunset. The first shorter hour move- 
ment set ten hours as the maximum. To the journey- 


men carpenters of Boston, who made this demand in 
1825, the master carpenters replied: 
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“We learn with surprise and regret that a large number of 
those who are employed as journeymen in this city, have entered 
into a combination for the purpose of altering the lime of 
commencing and terminating their daily labor, from that which 
has been customary from time immemorial.” They considered 
such a combination “fraught with numerous and _ pernicious 
evils,’ especially to the journeymen themselves, as they might 
expect soon to become masters and were entailing upon them- 
selves “inconveniences” when they should have attained that 
situation. They furthermore considered that the measure pro- 
posed would have an “unhappy influence” on apprentices “by 
seducing them from that course of industry and economy of 
time” to which they were anxious to “enure them” and would 
expose the journeymen themselves “to many temptations and 
improvident practices” from which they were “happily secure” 
when working from sunrise to sunset... Finally, they declared 
that they could not believe “this project to have originated with 
any of the faithful and industrial Sons of New England, but 
are compelled to consider it an evil of foreign growth, and one 
which we hope and trust will not take root in the favored soil 
of Massachusetts.” “And especially,” they added, “that our 
city, the early rising and industry of whose inhabitants are uni- 
versally proverbial, may not be infected with the unnatural 
production.” 


These arguments were supplemented by contentions 
that the prices and estimates upon which contracts were 
based made the proposal impossible at that time. It was 
not until 1840 that the ten hour day became general in 
mechanical trades. 

The arguments against manhood suffrage were akin 


to those against universal education. The following’ is 
typical: 


Our citizens who have not yet voted, have one day more in 
which they may exercise the privilege of determining whom 
they will have for their rulers. The old party lines are nearly 
obliterated, but there has sprung up a new interest which is for- 
midable both for the number of its adherents and the disorgan- 
izing purposes by which they are actuated. By throwing open 
the polls to every man that walks, we have placed the power 
in the hands of those who have neither property, talents nor 
influence in other circumstances; and who require in their pub- 
lic officers no higher qualifications than they possess themselves. 
. . We cannot believe that we are so soon reduced to the condi- 
tion of the Romans, when the popular voice was raised against 
every honorable distinction; a voice which finally prevailed, to 
the utter extinction of the republic. 
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The first adoption of the eight hour day was, accord- 
ing to John R. Commons, in the Navy Yard in Charles- 
ton, Massachusetts, in 1842, by the carpenters and ship 
caulkers. A national movement for the eight hour work 
day came after the Civil War and as a result of the tire- 
less zeal of Ira Stewart of Boston. Stewart taught that 
wages do not depend upon the amount of capital or the 
supply of labor, but upon the habits, customs and wants 
of the wage earners. He held that inventions and ma- 
chinery increased production and that out of increased 
production wage earners might raise their standard of 
living. He taught that a reduction in hours was an in- 
crease in wages. 

The American Federation of Labor in 1884 adopted 
a program of sustained endeavor to establish eight hours 
as the standard work day. With the establishment of the 
shorter workday came proposals for the shorter work 
week. No more dynamic changes can come into the 
lives of the great majority of our citizenry than free 
educational opportunities for all and a work week that 
permits labor to be more than drudgery. Because of 
these opportunities for larger living, wage earners can 
make larger contributions to industry and community 
life and also make larger demands upon civilization. 

The opposition to the shorter work week placed its 
main dependence in economic arguments. Output and 
production increasingly became the points of contention. 

The United States Steel Corporation held out the 
longest of all important production concerns. It con- 
tended that it could not adjust production to a three shift 
system or afford the additional casts involved. Yet it 
has overcome the technical difficulties in going upon the 
eight hour basis, and the eight hour shift has not inter- 
fered with increases in net earnings. For the first three 
quarter periods of 1926, ending in September, net earn- 
ings were $52,626,826, which is greater than the net 
earnings for any previous period except the war years 
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of 1916 and 1917. The Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany, which unexpectedly went on three shifts, found 
to its surprise that the system was a financial saving to 
the company as well as a satisfaction to its employees. 
The executives of the United States Steel Corporation 
still seem to have drawn no practical deductions from 
their struggle of two decades against a shorter work day. 
Judge Gary recently declared: “I know I can’t do as 
much work in five days as I can in six, and I don’t think 
any one else can.” Surely wage earners have a right to 
demand a more discriminating consideration for their 
proposals. 

The National Association of Manufacturers, a group 
of employers organized among other purposes for mili- 
tant opposition to unions, was in convention simultan- 
eously with the American Federation of Labor. It then 
and there voiced opposition to the five day week. It has 
since issued a pocket manual against this proposal. It 
submits the following objections: 

1. It would greatly increase the cost of living. 

2. It would increase wages generally by more than 15 per 
cent and decrease production. 

3. It would be impractical for all industries. 

4. It would create a craving for additional luxuries to oc- 
cupy the additional time. 

5. It would mean a trend toward the Arena. Rome did 
that and Rome died. ° 

6. It would be against the best interests of the men who 
want to work and advance. 

7. It would be all right to meet a sales emergency but would 
not work out as a permanent thing. 

8. It would make us more vulnerable to the economic on- 
slaughts of Europe, now working as hard as she can to over- 
come our lead. 

These arguments are amazingly like those which 
were offered a century ago by employers against the ten- 
hour day. Yet the innovations of the nineteenth cen- 
tury did not block the remarkable technical advance that 
has put us in the vanguard of industrial progress. On 
the contrary, they encouraged mechanical invention by 
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placing the burden of production on the machine rather 
than the man, and made possible an American standard 
of living and a higher type of American citizenry. This 
stimulus was integrated in the dynamic force that carried 
things forward. 

These arguments are all based upon the unwarranted 
assumption that the shorter work week entails reduced 
production. Quite the contrary is labor’s purpose. We 
realize that permanent progress must rest upon increased 
output—increased things at the service of human beings. 
We maintain, however, that we can devise still more 
efficient methods: layout, machinery and mechanical 
power have been geared to a pace based upon human 
labor power for an eight hour day. If performance 
must mesh into a higher gear, the work period must ob- 
viously be shortened. Reasoning from past experience, 
the output will be increased. Individual wages should 
increase with productivity, but this does not necessarily 
result in higher production costs per unit. Efficient man- 
agement will prevent that result. 

Labor does not suggest an immediate change to the 
five day week in all industries. The remaining argu- 
ments submitted by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers are of an oratorical nature which fail so com- 
pletely to state any principle with precision that they do 
not justify serious reply. We all know that the luxuries 
of one generation are the necessaries of the next, and 
we know also that men who want to work and advance 
will get further if they assume that progress can be 
made and do their part in the necessary experimentation 
to find the means. The familiar straw man, the Euro- 
pean competitor, comes at an inauspicious time now that 
Europe is sending commissions here to study our me- 
chanical progress and to find the “secret of high wages.” 
Methods that have led to progress in the past should not 
be denied another trial. 


The American Federation of Labor resolved to work 
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for the shorter work week, fully conscious that all in- 
dustries are not equally prepared to introduce the forty- 
hour week. Because we believe that the shorter work 
week is industrially practicable and expedient and 
socially wise, organized labor offers its cooperation in 
developing technical changes and conditions under which 
the shorter work week can go into effect and usher in a 
period in which the workers shall find new and greater 
opportunities for growth and service both as workers and 
as citizens. The joint efforts of management and those 
who use the tools and machinery to carry out work or- 
ders, will put all past experience to work to find the way 
to the next big change. 

There are industries that should now consider plans 
for the five day week: these are mining, construction, 
automobiles, garment-making and textiles. 

A part of this higher gearing of industry to maintain 
output can be expected to grow out of the five day week 
as its natural effect upon the human part of the indus- 
trial mechanism. Experience has proved that the effect 
of shortening hours is to increase output per hour, and 
this has not only been demonstrated once or twice but 
has been the general experience. Allowing a period of 
one or two months for adjustment, reductions from a 
twelve-hour to an eight-hour shift, and from a ten-hour 
to an eight-hour shift, in a shell manfacturing operation 
and glass manufacturing, respectively, have given a 19% 
per cent and a 10 per cent increase in hours of produc- 
tion, and in the Minnegua steel plant of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company the change from the twelve- 
hour to the eight-hour day has resulted in a greater 
hourly production in every department, according to Mr. 
Weldon, president of the company. Even where the op- 
eration is machine controlled, shorter hours have pro- 
duced a greater hourly output. Studies of women turn- 
ing fuse bodies in a munition plant show the following 
results: when working sixty-six hours a week they 
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turned out one hundred units of production an hour; 
when working fifty-four hours, one hundred and thirty- 
four units; and when reduced to forty-five hours per 
week, one hundred and fifty-eight units. When the hours 
are reduced below eight a day the increase continues. In 
the tinplate industry in South Wales reductions from eight 
to six hours a day brought increases of 4.7 per cent, 
8.5 per cent and 10.6 per cent in hourly production in 
three factories investigated. In another factory where 
hours were reduced from eight to four the increase was 
11.5 per cent. Over a period of time the effect of shorter 
hours is cumulative, the greater physical capacity of the 
men being reflected in continually rising production. 
curves over a period of several months and sometimes a 
year or more following the reduction in hours. 

All this goes to show that the element of fatigue is 
an important factor in industrial waste and that the max- 
imum efficiency of the human machine can be had only 
when rest periods allow ample time for recuperation. 
The time needed for complete recuperation must be 
greater where specialization and mechanical devices re- 
duce the workman’s part to the constant repetition of a 
few motions at a high rate of speed. Here monotony 
and nervous tension produce a greater strain than in 
work involving greater variety. Certain scientific inves- 
tigations in England have placed the work time which 
under existing conditions gives the maximum efficiency 
of the human machine, at forty hours a week. 

Another means of maintaining output under a short- 
ened work week schedule is that of stabilizing the in- 
dustry to prevent seasonal rush and slack periods. Many 
of our industries are now operating only two-thirds or 
three-fourths of the working year, Owing to seasonal 
fluctuations and other controllable elements. By elim- 
inating as far as possible seasonal ups and downs, the 
operation period can be regularized and a larger total 
yearly output be produced. In the boot and shoe in- 
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dustry, an industry much affected by changes in style 
and seasonal fluctuations, certain firms have made an 
intensive study of sales and markets, ‘and through special 
efforts came 20 per cent nearer to running full time. 
This was done by interweaving the manufacture of 
staples and novelties so as to make up stock in staples 
during slack periods, by working up advance informa- 
tion on sales, and by cooperation between different man- 
ufacturing plants and allied trades. In the building in- 
dustry seasonal depression has been overcome through 
winter building programs, which have equalized con- 
structions through the year and resulted in larger yearly 
output and saving in overhead expenses due to idle 
equipment. 

W. J. Lynch, vice-president of the Thompson Star- 
rett Company of Chicago, made a careful survey of the 
- unit costs of concrete work, form work and brick work 
on five large jobs, which clearly showed that the average 
unit costs of winter operations are as favorable, if not 
more so, than summer work. He asserted that winter 
construction is not only practical but desirable, with 
direct benefit to owner, builder and labor and to the com- 
munity at large. 

Similar experiments have been found successful in 
other industries, notably in the garment industry, where 
the five day week is now in effect in larger markets, and 
in the repair shops of some railroads where a system of 
union management cooperation has been in effect. These 
results are suggestive of what may be accomplished by 
scientific handling of fluctuation problems and of the 
possibility of spreading output over a longer period, with 
consequent savings and increases, of using our present 
industrial equipment to more nearly its full capacity and 
‘taking care of unemployment by week and holidays 
throughout the year, rather than by resorting to seasonal 
lay-offs. 

One of the phases of the shorter work week planning 
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which must be treated most seriously, is that of costs in- 
volved. However, we know that increasing the costs of 
any one element entering into production does not need 
to increase the production cost per unit. Production in- 
volves dynamic forces. If any one operates under 
changed conditions, change may be expected in the per- 
formance of other factors. 

In considering the costs of the shorter work period 
as compared with costs under former conditions, we are 
handicapped by the inadequacy of the records kept by in- 
dustry. The National Industrial Conference Board has 
issued a few research reports based on questionnaires 
without checking up to find out whether deductions were 
based upon similar or comparable bases. The impor- 
tance of such checking up is evident when we consider 
under what diverse conditions the shorter work day has 
been introduced in different industries. In some in- 
stances there was no adjustment of wage rates; in 
others, particularly in a time of increases in wages, rates 
were increased; sometimes management planned to make 
the shorter work day more efficient; sometimes manage- 
ment failed to assume this responsibility; sometimes 
management asked the cooperation of labor, sometimes 
not. All of these factors affect labor costs under the 
shorter work period. This explains also the diverse 
opinions on output and costs resulting from shorter 
work period proposals. 

However, it is plain that from the standpoint of na- 
tional and social progress, the shorter work period is a 
desirable goal. It is also plain that planning, invention 
and persistence can find increasingly better ways of do- 
ing the same job. This makes it practical to set a defi- 
nite goal such as the American Federation of Labor 
adopted at its Detroit convention, and then mobilize all 
the agencies that can contribute to the realization of this 
ideal. 


The organized labor movement is the standard mak- 
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ing agency for all labor in America. It is the only 
agency that can speak for those that work for wages and 
it is the custodian of industrial experience and craft 
skill, as weil as the welfare of those who use the tools 
and handle the materials of production. 

Labor power is an indispensable factor in production. 
However powerful and efficient machinery becomes, 
there is always need for human control and human 
judgment in its use. Labor knows that if the area it 
controls is widened by power and machinery, it needs 
more vitality and resourcefulness of mind and body in 
order to keep pace with progress and remain master of 
the production process instead of being controlled by it. 

For these reasons labor through its trade unions 
offers its cooperation in working out the production 
problems necessary to continued progress. With labor’s 
cooperation, management can make quicker and greater 
progress than without. Labor cannot enter into such 
agreements except through its own agencies which it 
controls. 

The offer of trade unions awaits the decision of in- 
dustries. 


FIVE DAYS’ WORK WITH SIX DAYS’ PAY: 


We have decided upon, and at once put into effect 
through all the branches of our industries, the five day 
week. Hereafter there will be no more work with us 
on Saturdays and Sundays. These will be free days, but 
the men, according to merit, will receive the same pay 
equivalent as for a full six day week. A day will con- 
tinue to be eight hours, with no overtime. 

For the present this will not apply to the railway, 
and of course it cannot apply to watchmen or the men 
on certain jobs where the process must be continuous. 


2 By Samuel Crowther. An interview with Henry Ford. World To- 
day. 49: 39-41. December, 1926. 
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Some of these men will have to work Saturdays and 
Sundays, but they constitute less than 1 per cent of our 
working force, and each of them will have two consec- 
utive days off some time during the week. In short, 
we have changed our calendar and now count a week as 
tive days, or forty hours. 

The actual work week of the factories as distin- 
guished from the work week of the men will also be 
cut to five days. For of course an eight-hour man day 
is not the same as an eight-hour factory day. In order 
to make the full use of our plants we shall, as before, 
work the men in shifts. 

As a part of low-cost production—and only low-cost 
production can pay high wages—one must have a big 
investment in machinery and power plants. Expensive 
tools cannot remain idle. They ought to work twenty- 
four hours a day, but here the human element comes 
in, for although many men like to work all night and 
have part of their day free, they do not work so well, 
and hence it is not economical, or at least that is our 
experience. But a modern factory has to work more 
than eight hours a day. It cannot be idle two-thirds 
of the time, else it will be costly. 

This decision to put into effect the short work week 
is not sudden. We have been going toward it for three 
or four years. We have during much of this time 
operated on a five day basis. But we have paid only for 
five days and not for six. And whenever a department 
was especially rushed it went back to six days—to 
forty-eight hours. Now we know from our experience 
in changing from six to five days and back again that 
we can get at least as great production in five days as 
we can in six, and we shall probably get a greater, for 
the pressure will bring better methods. A full week’s 
wage for a short week’s work will pay. 

We are now working out the wage schedules. We 
have stopped thinking in terms of a minimum wage. 
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That belongs to yesterday, before we quite knew what 
paying high wages meant. Now so few people get the 
minimum wage that we do not bother about it at all. 
We try to pay a man what he is worth and we are not 
inclined to keep a man who is not worth more than the 
minimum wage. 

In adopting the five day week we are putting it into 
effect in about fifty industries, for we are coal miners, 
iron miners, lumbermen, and so on. The short week is 
bound to come, without it the country will not be able to 
absorb its production and stay prosperous. 

Industry could not long exist if factories generally 
went back to the ten-hour day, because the people would 
not have the time to consume the goods produced. For 
instance, a workman would have little use for a motor- 
car if he had to be in the shops from dawn until dusk. 
And that would react in countless directions, for the 
motor-car, by enabling people to get about quickly and 
easily, gives them a chance to find out what is going on 
in the world—which leads them to a larger life that 
requires more food, more goods, more books, more music 
—more of everything. 

Just as the eight-hour day opened our way to pros- 
perity, so the five day week will bring still greater pros- 
perity. : 

Of course, there is a humanitarian side to the shorter 
day and the shorter week, but dwelling on that side is 
likely to get one into trouble, for then leisure may be 
put before work instead of after work—where it 
belongs. 

The hours of labor are regulated by the organization 
of work and by nothing else. It is the rise of the great 
company with its ability to use power, to use accurately 
designed machinery, and generally to lessen the wastes in 
time, material and human energy that makes it possible 
to bring in the eight-hour day. Then, also, there is the 
saving through accurate workmanship. Unless parts are 
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all made accurately, the parts will not fit together and the 
economy of making will be lost in the assembling. 

The eight-hour day law today only confirms what 
industry had already discovered. If it were otherwise, 
then the law would make for poverty instead of for 
wealth. A man cannot be paid a wage in excess of his 
production. In the old days, before we had management 
and power, a man had to work through a long day in 
order to get a bare living. Now the long day would 
retard production and consumption. 

It is high time to rid ourselves of the notion that 
leisure for workmen is either “lost time’ or a class 
privilege. Nature fixed the first limits of labor, need 
the next, man’s inhumanity to man had something to 
do with it for a long time, but now we may say that 
economic law will finish the job. 

Old-fashioned employers used to object to holidays. 
They said that people only abused leisure and would be 
better off without it. 

This is not to say that leisure may not be dangerous. 
Everything that is good is also dangerous—when mis- 
handled. When we put our one pound minimum wage 
for an eight-hour day into effect some years ago, we 
had to watch many of our men to see what use they 
made of their spare time and money. We found a few 
men taking on extra jobs—some worked the day shift 
with us and the night shift in another factory. Some of 
the men drank their extra pay. Others banked the 
surplus money and went on living as they lived before. 

It is not necessary to bring sentiment at all into this 
whole question of leisure for workers. Sentiment has no 
place in industry. In the olden days those who thought 
that leisure was harmful usually had an interest in the 
products of industry. The mill-owner seldom saw the 
benefit of leisure time for his employees, unless he could 


work up his emotions. Now we can look at leisure as 
a cold business fact. 
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It is not easy so to look at leisure, for age-old custom 
viewed leisure as “lost time’—-time taken out of pro- 
duction. It was a suspension of the proper business of 
the world. The thought about leisure usually went no 
further than that here were hard-driven working people 
who should have a little surcease from their labors. 
The motive was purely humane. The leisure was a loss 
—-which a good employer might take from his profits. 

That the Devil finds work for idle hands to do 

is probably true. But there is a profound difference 
between leisure and idleness. Our people are perfectly 
capable of using to good advantage the time that they 
have off—after work. That has already been demon- 
strated to us by our experiments during the last several 
~ years. We find that the men come back after a two-day 
holiday so fresh and keen that they are able to put 
minds as well as hands into their work. 
Perhaps they do not use their spare time to the best 
advantage. That is not for us to say, provided their 
work is better than it was when they did not have spare 
time. We do know that many of the men have been 
building houses for themselves, and to meet their demand 
for good and cheap lumber we have established a lumber 
_ yard where they can buy wood from our own forests. 
The men help each other out in this building and thus 
are meeting one of the problems in the high cost of 
living. 

But it is the influence of leisure on consumption 
which makes the short day and the short week so neces- 
sary. The people who consume the bulk of goods are 
the people who make them. That is a fact we must 
never forget—that is the secret of prosperity. 

The economic value of leisure has not found its 
way into the thought of industrial leaders to any great 
extent. While the old idea of “lost time” has departed, 
and it is no longer believed that the reduction of the 
labor day from twelve hours to eight hours has de- 
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creased production, still the industrial value of leisure 
is not understood. 

The hours of the labor day were increased in Ger- 
many first and now in the English coalfields, under the 
delusion that thus the production might be increased. 
It is quite possibly being decreased. With the decrease 
of the length of the working day in the United States 
an increase of production has come, because of better. 
methods of disposing of men’s time and better methods 
of disposing of their energy. 

Where people work longest and with least leisure, 
they buy the fewest goods. 

Business is the exchange of goods. Goods are bought 
only as they meet needs. Needs are filled only as they 
are felt. They make themselves felt largely in leisure 
hours. The man who worked fifteen and sixteen hours 
a day desired only a corner to lie in and a hunk of food. 
He had no time to cultivate new needs. 

When, in American industry, women were released 
from the necessity of factory work and became the 
buyers for the family, business began to expand. The 
American wife, as household purchasing agent, has both 
leisure and money, and the first has been just as im- 
portant as the second to business. 

The people with a five day week will consume more 
goods than the people with a six day week. People who 
have more leisure must have more clothes. They must 
have a greater variety of food. They must have more 
transportation facilities. 

This increased consumption will require greater pro- 
duction than we now have. This will lead to more work. 
And this to more profits. And this to more wages. The 
result of more leisure will be the exact opposite of what 
most people might suppose. 

Management must keep pace with this new demand— 
and it will. It is the introduction of power and machin- 
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ery in the hands of management which has made the 
shorter day and the shorter week possible. 


Naturally, services cannot go on the five day basis. 
Some are not so organized that they can arrange for 
a five day week. But if the task is set of getting more 
done in five days than we do in six, then management 
will find the way. 


The five day week is not the ultimate, and neither 
is the eight-hour day. It is enough to manage what we 
are equipped to manage and to let the future take care 
of itself. It will, anyway. That is its habit. But prob- 
ably the next move will be in the direction of shortening 
the day rather than the week. 


LABOR’S MOVEMENT FOR A 
FIVE DAY WEEK* 


In the latter part of September a widely known manu- 
facturer of automobiles announced his intention to 
establish a five day work week for his employees. A 
few days later the convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, meeting in Detroit, Mich., declared that 
“for social reasons, as well as those of an economic 
character, the American Federation of Labor is justi- 
fied in declaring for a shorter work week, as energetically 
as it did in the past for the establishment of the eight- 
hour day.” There was, however, no connection between 
the policy announced by the American Federation of 
Labor in Detroit and the action taken by the automobile 
manufacturer, except that the manufacturer’s new policy 
was based upon the social, economic and industrial pro- 
gram which the American Federation of Labor has 
advocated for many years—a progressive reduction in 
the period of labor. Unquestionably the action taken by 

3 By John P. Frey, editor International Molders’ Journal; president, 


Ohio Staie Federation of Labor. Current History. 25: 369-72. December, 
1926, 
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the American Federation of Labor in declaring for a 
shorter work week will have far-reaching results. For 
one thing it will focus public attention upon a subject 
which goes much further than the hours of labor. What 
was done by the recent convention is not nearly so im- 
portant as the reasons why the American Federation of 
Labor officially declared itself in favor of a shorter work 
week. 

A century ago mechanics worked twelve or more 
hours a day, textile workers being less fortunate, for in 
the New England mills the hours were thirteen or four- 
teen a day, and this applied to women and children as 
well as men. Between 1835 and 1840 there was a general 
movement among the wage-earners along the Atlantic 
seaboard to establish a ten-hour day, this movement be- 
ing materially assisted by President Martin Van Buren, 
who, in April, 1840 proclaimed a ten-hour day for the 
navy yard and other public establishments in Washing- 
ton, D.C. There was a gradual shortening of the hours 
of labor to ten in practically all industries, although as 
late as 1865 there remained a number of textile mills in 
New England operating under the thirteen-hour day. 
Immediately after the close of the Civil War the Na- 
tional Labor Union was organized, this being a fore- 
runner of the American Federation of Labor. Its con- 
ventions declared in favor of an eight-hour day, but it 
was not until after the American Federation of Labor 
had been organized for a number of years that the eight- 
hour day was generally established. In fact, for several 
major industries the eight-hour day did not become a 
fact until after the World War. 

Long before the eight-hour day arrived American 
leaders of labor had formulated a philosophy of the 
eight-hour day. They had become convinced that for 
social, economic and industrial reasons the eight-hour 
day would be advantageous to industry and commerce, 
as well as to the wage-earners. The convention of the 
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American Federation of Labor in 1882 summed up the 
conclusions of labor’s clearest thinkers upon the subject 
in the following declaration. 

It will not disturb, jar, confuse, or throw out of order, the 
present wage system of labor. It is a measure that will per- 
manently increase wages, without, at the same time, increasing 
the cost of production of wealth. It will decrease the poverty 
and increase the wealth of all wage laborers. And it will, after 
a few years, gradually merge the wage system into a system of 
industrial cooperation in which wages will represent the earn- 
ings, and not, as now, the necessities of the wage laborer. 

This declaration read in connection with the one 
made by the American Federation of Labor in Detroit in 
October, 1926, indicates that the policy of that organiza- 
tion in regard to the work period has been evolutionary 
instead of revolutionary; that it has been based upon 
experience and the deliberate weighing of facts instead 
of depending upon theories or academic conclusions. 


SaTuRDAY HALF HoLiDAy 


The shorter work week has, as a matter of fact, al- 
ready been established by a number of employers who 
have friendly relations with their organized employees. 
As early as 1908 the Saturday half holiday—the five- 
and-one-half day week—had been established through 
collective bargaining in a number of instances. Immed- 
iately after the armistice an additional number of em- 
ployers established a five-and-one-half day week, and 
within the last two or three years several trade unions 
have secured a five day week for a large number of their 
members. 

What have been the economic results, the effect on 
the volume of production, of these reductions in the 
hours of labor from fifteen and thirteen to eight hours 
per day, and from six to five and one-half, and in some 
instances five days per week? What will be the effect 
upon our industries as a whole if the five day week 
should become universal? If the experiences of the 
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past century, and particularly the past twenty-five years, 
are a safe guide, the answer is both definite and reas- 
suring. When American workmen first advocated a 
ten-hour day many economists, as well as employers, 
were alarmed, for in any reduction in the hours of labor 
they saw a reduction in the volume of production. Re- 
ducing the hours of labor, it seemed to them would 
reduce the volume of production, increase the price and 
injure the manufacturer, commerce, the workmen and 
' the public alike. But when the ten-hour day came it 
found that production per workman increased instead 
of decreased. When the eight-hour day came the vol- 
ume of production per workman increased stil] more, 
and where the five and one-half or five day week now 
exists the individual workman produces in much greater 
volume than his predecessor who labored twelve, thir- 
teen and fourteen hours per day. It is probably true 
that the worker in our industries today works at higher 
speed and with greater intensity than twenty-five or fifty 
years ago, but this does not account for the great in- 
crease in per capita production. There is another vital 
reason. 

Nothing is more astonishing in the history of industry 
since the beginning of the twentienth century than the 
rapidly increasing volume of production per man per 
day. This has been so revolutionary in its results that 
a progressive shortening of the hours of labor is not 
sufficient to meet the new problems created. A question 
of wages, the real wage to be paid, also becomes a vital 
factor; but for the present we must confine ourselves 
to the subject of the relationship of shorter hours of 
labor to the volume of production. The tremendous in- 
crease in the capacity of our industrial establishments 
to produce has resulted largely from the practical appli- 
cation of scientific methods. A new element in industry 
began to manifest itself early in the twentienth century. 
The rule-of-thumb method was abandoned for one of 
accurate measurement. The mechanical, the chemical 
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and the production engineers began to make a scientific 
study of industrial processes. Highly skilled technical 
engineers concentrated their energies on eliminating all 
unnecessary work and devising improved methods. Tech- 
nical staffs supplanted the old-school foreman and sup- 
erintendent in directing production. 


LaAzBor-SAvING MACHINERY 


There were rapid developments of machinery which, 
in some instances, were as revolutionary in their results 
as when the old-fashioned waterwheel supplied the power 
which had formerly been created entirely through 
muscular effort. Machinery, such as that invented by 
Owens, entirely eliminated skilled and unskilled labor, 
for his bottle-making machine automatically drew the 
molten glass from the tank and deposited the finished 
bottle in a container. Printing presses were improved 
until they produced approximately fifty thousand news- 
papers per hour. Waterfalls were harnessed and the 
energy applied to the machines. Our industries had 
entered a new age of machinery which so rapidly in- 
creased man’s power to produce that the studies of our 
leading production engineers were rendered valueless al- 
most as soon as they had been made. It is only a few 
years ago that Frederick W. Taylor, the father of so- 
called scientific management, presented his well-known 
study on the handling of pig iron, which had resulted 
in the laborers handling larger quantities each day be- 
cause of necessary rest periods which were installed and 
regulations which eliminated unnecessary effort on their 
part. Today seven laborers working with magnet lift- 
ers handle an amount of pig iron per day which formerly 
required the labor of one hundred and twenty-eight men. 

The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, which 
has recently begun to study per capita production in our 
industries, informs us that since 1914 the workmen in 
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the automobile industry have increased their output 225 
per cent. This is supplemented by the statement recently 
issued which indicates that General Motors, with two 
thousand less [sic] employees in 1925, produced twice as 
many automobiles as in 1919. Depending upon the sta- 
tistics published by the Department of Labor, we learn 
that since 1914 there has been an increase of 50 per 
cent production per man in the steel industry, although 
during this period the eight-hour day has replaced the 
twelve-hour day, which previously existed for approxi- 
mately one-third of its employees. From the same au- 
thoritative source we learn that the per capita produc- 
tion in the cement industry has increased 57.8 per cent 
since.1914. In the flour milling industry the per capita 
increase in production has been 39 per cent during the 
same period, while in the leather industry the increased 
productivity per workman has been 34 per cent since 
1921. / Of particular interest at this time are the figures 
relating to coal production. Last year the production of 
coal per man in the American mines was a little over 
four and one-half tons per day. In England it was but 
one ton and a tenth per man per day, while in one of 
the continental countries of Europe it was but nine- 
tenths of a ton per man per day. The statement is made 
by those in authority in the boot and shoe industry that 
if the factories, with their present equipment, without 
any further installation of new machinery and improved 
methods of production, were to operate at full capacity 
for six months in the year they would produce more 
shoes than we can use or export, and that the same holds 
true of the garment industry and many others. 


OVERPRODUCTIVITY THE PROBLEM 


The outstanding fact is that never before have men 
produced in such great quantity as today; yet we seem 
‘to be at the beginning, to have just crossed the threshold 
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of man’s increasing power to produce. On every hand 
additional water power is being used to increase pro- 
duction. Man’s inventive genius is continually con- 
structing machinery which greatly increases the volume 
of manufactured articles. The mechanical, chemical and 
production engineer are but beginning to understand the 
almost unlimited field before them in which they are to 
increase the capacity of our industrial establishments to 
produce the articles which mankind desires. Although 
we are but entering into a new era of production, indus- 
try finds itself faced with the serious problem of finding 
a market for its products. The capacity of industry to 
produce has outstripped the ability of the people to con- 
sume. But here, again, we touch a problem which goes 
further than the question of the work period. 

What has been the effect of these modern methods 
of production in so far as they have been carefully stud- 
ied? For one thing they have placed a much greater 
strain in many instances upon the worker’s vitality and 
nervous energy. The engineer driving the Century Lim- 
ited at sixty miles an hour, every sense alert, becomes 
exhausted more rapidly than the engineer of previous 
years to whom thirty miles an hour was breath-taking 
speed. Who would willingly ride behind an engineer on 
the Century Limited if for eight hours he stayed in his 
cab, the safety of the passengers depending upon his alert- 
ness in picking up each signal that flashed into view? 
The illustrations are infinite. One more should be suffi- 
cient, the modern printing establishment. Its pressmen 
oversee the huge machines upon which the daily editions 
depend; its typesetters are operating typesetting ma- 
chines. Contrast this with the printing plants of a few 
years ago when the printing presses were simple, the 
type set by hand, the worker’s creative faculties called 
upon to a much greater extent. Men and women who 
work in connection with modern high-powered processes 
which require their constant attention work under a 
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physical strain with which their predecessors were un- 
acquainted. 


There is another condition of modern production that 
has to be considered—the attendance on automatic and 
semi-automatic machinery, where the same mechanical 
operation is performed hundreds of times each hour, 
each day, each week into the limitless future, numbing 
the mind and body, with nothing to stimulate the mind or 
the creative faculties. Under such conditions of labor 
the worker, because of the character of his work, be- 
comes virtually a part of the machine. Therefore, just 
as much as the constant alertness called for by some 
modern methods of production, the repetitive and monot- 
onous character of other work also calls for shorter 
hours of labor. 


THE WoRKMAN’S LEISURE 


If modern methods of production, the rapidly in- 
creasing powers of man to produce, justify the policy of 
the American Federation of Labor to reduce the length 
of the work week, what of the results of the lengthened 
period of rest and recreation? What will be the effect 
upon the wage-earner of this increased time for leisure? 
Will it improve his character and his quality as a cit- 
izen or will the so-called increased idleness lead him into 
unwholesome habits? But let us also ask, Was the 
worker under the twelve-hour régime a better citizen 
than he is today? Was his home a better place in which 
to live? Was he as well informed? Were his children 
as well educated? Did they make as much use of free 
public libraries? Did as many of them secure an edu- 
cation? Did they enjoy a higher culture? Could we 
improve the character of the mass of our people by com- 
pelling them to work so many hours per day that there 
was little, if any, time for leisure, for recreation and 
for self-improvement? Here again experience seems 
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to give an assuring answer. We are familiar with Mark- 
ham’s Man With the Hoe. We have some knowledge 
of the conditions in those countries where the mass of 
the people continue to toil from sunrise to sunset. We 
are today deeply interested, because of international re- 
lations, in what is happening in other countries where 
the hours of labor are much longer and where modern 
methods of production are but beginning to enter. Lei- 
sure and laziness are not synonymous, neither are idle- 
ness and recreation. 

The history of industry in this country has demon- 
strated that a progressive shortening of the work day 
has not limited production; instead, production has in- 
creased at an amazing pace. It has shown that the wage- 
earner, instead of being injured by additional hours of 
leisure and recreation, has become a better citizen. The 
delegates representing the trade-union movement of the 
United States and Canada, when they met in Detroit 
in October, were convinced by the light of experience, 
that the shorter work week which they advocated was 
economically, industrially and socially safe, sound and 
necessary. 


EMPLOYER FINDS FIVE DAY WEEK 
PROFITABLE‘ 


The Joseph and Feiss Company [of Cleveland, Ohio, ] 
has had the five day week in its factories for the last 
three and one-half years, and as a straight manufactur- 
ing proposition it is pleased with it; the management has 
no wish to go back to the five-and-one-half day schedule. 
It does not follow, of course, that the arrangement would 
be successful in any other factory. Different conditions 
might produce very different results. But the experi- 
ence may offer at least some good suggestion for other 


*Report of an interview with Richard A. Feiss. Factory. 25: 523-6. 
August 15, 1920. 
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businesses, and working on that supposition, the com- 
pany is glad to pass it along. 

High absenteeism, complaints from employees about 
making what was for many of them a long trip to and 
from the factory for just the half-day’s work on Satur- 
day, and the company’s constant need of more labor than 
it could get, were the conditions that first set the man- 
agement thinking about shortening the week. It seemed 
likely that a whole Saturday holiday would help on all 
three points. But the management was unwilling to con- 
sider any plan that would reduce the normal production. 

The management studied the possibility of maintain- 
ing the usual production quota on a five day schedule, 
got the views of a number of employees on the question, 
and finally called a meeting of all the people in the or- 
ganization to consider it and decide what should be done. 

Mr. Feiss put the case up to them frankly. He ex- 
plained the problems, and stated that he was willing to 
cut out Saturday work, provided it could be done with- 
out lowering production. And he was willing to make 
a fair test as to whether or not it would be possible to 
make a change. 

The test, he pointed out, could be made without in- 
convenience to them. The planning department would 
fix the usual quotas—quotas such as had been consid- 
ered normal for the five-and-a-half day week. If a 
group finished its quota by Friday night, it would be 
free for the rest of the week. If it didn’t, it would come 
down Saturday morning and stay until it was through 
or until the usual Saturday quitting time. Through this 
plan the workers would have nothing to lose, and some- 
thing to gain, if they did not find the work necessary 


to gain it too strenuous. 
Days Orr Arr Nor GiveN—Tuery Arr EARNED 


You see, the company did not offer to shorten the 
week for the people. It offered them an opportunity 
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to shorten it. Until they got the same output in less 
time, the week would not be shortened, and if at any 
time after the workers got on the five day basis the out- 
put should drop off again, they would automatically re- 
vert to Saturday work. 


The workers had no possible cause for objection to 
the proposal on account of their pay. Under the piece- 
rate and bonus method of payment, it was plain that their 
wages would be unaffected by the change. 


Mr. Feiss asked the workers whether they would like 
us to make the test, and they voted almost unanimously 
for it. There were no negative votes. A few of the 
people, not more than a dozen, did not vote at all, and 
these, I have since found out, simply did not care much 
one way or the other. There were about five hundred 
in the meeting. 


The first week only a few groups, including about 
fifty workers altogether, earned the extra holiday. But 
they set an example. They showed that the thing could 
be done—and how nice it was, along about closing time 
Friday, to know that it had been done. The next week 
more earned the holiday. And so it went, until now, 
under normal conditions, it is exceptional to find more 
than a handful of people at work on Saturday morning, 
and often there are none. 

When conditions are abnormal, when an epidemic, 
a street car strike, a freight tie-up, or any emergency, has 
made it impossible to finish the quotas Friday, the work- 
ers have understood that they were to come to the shop 
Saturdays. They are committed to that, even though the 
slow-down has been due to no fault of theirs. And, 
with negligible exceptions, they have done it cheerfully. 

After most of the people were normally reaching their 
quotas by Friday night, the management shortened the 
week still further. That is, it shortened the remaining 
five days an average of about twenty minutes each, as 
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compared with the old schedule. The people had been 
working about eight and four-fifths hours on the average, 
and they were changed to about eight and two-fifths 
hours. There is some variation in the length of the day 
under the piece-work system. 

The change did not make any more people work on 
Saturdays. In the five shorter days, as much output was 
obtained as had been secured in the five longer ones with 
the extra half-day thrown in. 

Not all the quickening, it should be explained, was 
due to the time test. During the same period, the com- 
pany was improving various methods and putting in new 
machinery, all of which helped to some extent. But the 
incentive of the Saturday holiday was no doubt the large 
factor in the improvement. 

The workers were most obviously “speeded up,” but 
not in a way that any of them ever objected to, so far 
as the management has been able to find out. The em- 
ployment office has gone out of its way to look for com- 
plaints, and it has never heard an Operative say, or 
heard that one had said, that the quotas were too stiff. 
If there is any more fatigue than there used to be at 
the end of the day—and the management has seen no 
indications that there is—certainly it is more than com- 
pensated for by the longer week-end. 

From the manufacturing standpoint, what has the 
company found to be the advantages of the five day 
week? 

There are four advantages: 

1. The saving of power. The same output is secured 
by operating the machines about 10 per cent less time. 
The greater efficiency has been obtained, not so much 
by running the machines faster or more of the time, 
which in many instances would scarcely be possible, but 
by using them more of the time when they are running, 
Less time is wasted between operations, when the motors 
would be going anyway. 
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2. Reduction in absenteeism. In 1916, the year be- 
fore the new sehedule was adopted, there was 2.5 per 
cent of absenteeism a day. In 1917, the first year of 
the new schedule, this figure dropped to 1.62 per cent 
—the lowest it had ever been except in the compara- 
tively quiet year of 1915. 

In 1918 and 1919, the percentages rose until they 
were higher than they had been even in 1916, but these 
were years of great cumpetition for labor in Cleveland, 
and consequent independence on the part of labor. With- 
out the short week there is every reason to believe that 
the absenteeism those years would have been higher than 
it was. The possible good excuses for missing a work 
day had at least been reduced. The people had time 
to pay their rent, light bills, taxes and the like; they 
had time, if they were women, to sew, shop, help keep 
house, and do other things that are generally more or 
less of a problem to the woman who works six days a 
week. 

With these duties off their minds, or with the oppor- 
tunity to get them off their minds, the next week-end, 
there was less reason for missing time during the week. 


THE Five Day WEEK Opens Up a NEw 
Source oF LABorR 


3. The short week has opened up new sources of 
labor and helped to hold down our labor turnover. Here 
again other factors have entered in. The company is 
paying something like twice the wages it paid back in 
1916, and the increases have certainly helped it to get 
and keep workers. 

But the short week has also been a powerful induce- 
ment. New workers frequently mention it as the special 
reason they have applied to this business in preference 
to some other, and it is not uncommon for applicants to 
say that they would not have gone to work anywhere 
if it had been a question of working six days a week. 
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That has been the case with a number of women who 
had considerable responsibilities at home. The shorter 
week has made it possible for them to fulfill their do- 
mestic duties, and still be available for us. They are an 
entirely new labor supply. 

What the whole Saturday off means to women is 
pretty well indicated in some statements recently obtained 
from a number of our women workers. The women 
were asked by the employment department to say frankly 
how they liked the five day week, and why they liked 
it or disliked it. Here is what a few of them said: 


A free Saturday for a busy woman means a chance to earn 
vacation bonus by shopping on Saturdays instead of during 
the week; a chance to do many little things for yourself which 
would have to be done evenings; and a chance to let mother 
enjoy a few hours’ rest by helping her along with the work. 
At the same time it gets your mind away from the daily grind 
and makes you better prepared for the next week’s work. 


Saturday is a day that every girl needs for shopping and 
mending, and the rest of the day for recreation of some kind, 
such as swimming in the summer and skating and hikes in 
the winter, and week-ends out in the country air. 


A five day week gives a person a chance to do a little shop- 


ping and some work at home and leaves Sunday for rest and 
recreation. 


I have to work harder at home than in the shop. I must 
keep house for a sick mother, a father and five brothers. If 
I had to work in the shop Saturdays, too, I would have to 
do all this hard work after working hours during the week. 


A great many people enjoy Saturdays away from work now- 
adays. I think it much nicer to have a whole day in which to 
attend to my personal affairs. I like to sleep longer on Satur- 
days and by doing an altogether different kind of work at home 
feel more rested and ready for work on Monday. 


I prefer the five day week because I can be home on Sat- 


urdays to take care of my home duties and brighten up the life 
of my children. 


I like to have my Saturdays free because I can plan to 
have my good times on Friday and Saturday evenings instead 
of going out evenings when I have to get up early the next 
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morning. I think a good many people feel sleepy and good 
for nothing on Monday morning because they go vut Sunday 
evenings. Friday and Saturday evenings are the best times 
for enjoying yourself. 


Out of the six hundred or more women and girls who 
work for the company the employment department knows 
of only one who has chosen to do any outside work for 
pay on Saturday. She is working in a picture show, and 
she is doing it for the fun, rather than the money; she 
says it is her kind of recreation. 


A few more of the men work. Something like a 
dozen out of the two hundred that we employ have 
regular Saturday jobs, most of them doing remodeling 
or pressing in retail clothing shops. They get good pay 
for it, and like it, and the management does not mind. 
But the great majority find plenty to do in the way of 
gardening, tinkering with their automobiles, fixing up 
their places, going fishing, and the like, to keep them 
_ busy, and leave them feeling that the time has been well 
spent. On the whole, the men seem little if any less 
enthusiastic about the plan than the women. 


4. Perhaps the greatest advantage of the five day 
week is that it affords a better method of keeping pro- 
duction in weekly balance throughout the factories. In 
the old days, the operatives worked from the beginning 
of the week on the assumption that they would be at 
it five days and a half, and governed their output per 
hour and per day accordingly. It was hardly possible 
to get them to hasten their output early in the week, as 
an insurance against emergencies later on. The pace 
had been set by tradition, and they followed it. If a 
group therefore had to stop work a while for any reason, 
or if its output was cut down for a day or two by ab- 
sences, the chances were the group would come out just 

about that much short at the end of the week. And there 
_ was no way of filling in this lost production. If a group 
that was turning out one part of a coat fell down, the 
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only way to come out at the end of the week without 
a lot of other parts made by other groups left over, was 
to cut down proportionally the quotas of the groups 
that were making the other parts. 


THE PLAN SPEEDS Up Stow Workers 


The five day week has made this sort of curtailment 
unnecessary. It has keyed the organization up to the 
five day pace. Normally, they turn out their quotas in 
that time. But if there is a slow-down for any reasson, 
so that the quotas of certain groups cannot be reached 
in five days, they are pledged to come down Saturday 
mornings and finish them. Instead of leveling all groups 
down to those that are the slowest, therefore, the slow- 
est are now automatically leveled up to those which have 
been able to maintain a normal production. 

The management has not tried to increase its quotas 
under the five day week plan, but the plan has enabled 
it in this way to maintain the quotas more regularly. 
For this reason, the five day week has actually meant 
an increase in production. 

The management is sometimes asked if it is not 
afraid that the five day week will not encourage the 
workers to demand a still shorter week. Back of the 
question, of course, is the theory that labor will want 
more, no matter what it is receiving—that one conces- 
sion simply invites demands for others. 

The theory may be correct—not only for labor but 
for human nature in general—but it hasn’t just the 
special application to this case that is imagined. The 
management has not given the workers anything. If 
there has been anything that could be called a conces- 
sion, they have earned it. They have paid the reasonable 
price of the five day week, and there is nothing in the ex- 
perience that could have encouraged them to expect 


something for nothing or make extravagant demands of 
any sort. 
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If the management had simply given them the five 
day week without asking anything in return, there 
might have been some of the danger that is suggested. It 
would have been teaching them the wrong—and the even- 
tually impossible—method of progress in industry. But 
the management does not believe that the plan as it has 
been established invites any such danger. Certainly there 
have been no signs that it has. 

If the workers wanted a still shorter week on the 
same terms—on the basis of the same output—the man- 
agement would be glad to cooperate with them to any 
practical extent in getting it. But it does not believe they 
would care to make the effort. They were willing to 
make the effort for the five day week because they— 
most of them—had real use for the leisure it gave them. 
But with their outside interests what they are at present 
the great majority of them do not want any more leisure. 
If they had more they would feel as if they were wasting 
time. 

To attract the few workers who would like more time 
for themselves and for the possible new workers who 
would be attracted to the business if they were offered 
more free time, the company is considering some new 
arrangements for part-time work. But that would be 
different. The company would simply pay less for the 
shorter work day, and expect the workers to turn out 
only the corresponding fraction of the regular day’s pro- 
duction. 

A common comment on the plan from men in other 
businesses is that it wouldn’t work in their factories be- 
cause of certain peculiarities of process or machinery. 
Certain necessary operations, they say, are already being 
carried on as rapidly as possible, so that any shortening 
of hours without a decrease in production is out of the 
question. 

They may be right. Certainly it is not for an out- 
sider to say offhand that they are not. In some lines the 
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plan would undoubtedly involve more difficulties than in 
this. But it is a fact that when the plan was first sug- 
gested to the management of this business, its reaction 
was the same. Its impression was that there were some 
operations in the plant, a number of them, that were al- 
ready going on as fast as possible—and it has found out 
that they weren't. 

It was found that every operation in the plant could 
be speeded up in some manner. Most of the improve- 
ment is due to the fact that the workers are striving hard 
to earn the Saturday holiday. But some of the opera- 
tions required a change of procedure in order to give 
those workers an even chance with the others. 

There were, for instance, the basting groups—people 
who took out bastings. They were highly efficient. 
They worked about as rapidly as could be expected, so 
long as they worked by hand, and there was no other 
way imaginable for them to work. Basting threads, so 
far as the management knew, never had been pulled out 
any other way than by hand. Altogether these groups 
looked like limiting factors—units that were already go- 
ing as fast as they could go. But the work either had to 
be quickened or more workers employed if the group 
was to benefit by the plan. 

So finally they were speeded up by the simple shift 
of reducing the quantity of bastings that they had to 
draw. The management found, when it looked into the 
problem, that the business could get on just as well with 
fewer bastings. And so those groups have not only been 
able to keep up with the quickened pace of the rest of 
the organization, but they have been able to do it with 
considerably fewer people than they used to have. 

One way or another, the company has broken through 
a number of conditions that seemed just as stiff obsta- 
cles as this to the five day week. 

The experience, therefore, comes to this: 

In a business in which at first the quickening of 
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operations as a whole seemed anything but easy, they 
have been quickened on the average more than 10 per 
cent and the people, in consequence, have had more 
leisure proportionally. Output has been increased, new 
sources of labor opened up, labor turnover and absent- 
eeism reduced for awhile and since kept lower than it 
probably would have been—all not only without cost to 
the company, but at an actual saving, a saving in power. 

It is only natural that the management should be 
pleased with the experiment—and regard it as no longer 
an experiment. 


BRIEF EXCERPTS 


Representatives of rabbinical bodies in this city— 
orthodox, reform, and conservative—met yesterday at 
the Jewish Centre and pledged co-operation to introduce 
the five day week in all industries—New York Times. 
January 14, 1925. 


What a five day week would do is to give equal op- 
portunities for consumption. Another day or half day 
a week given to the people of this country would in- 
_ stantly open a new market for nearly everything that is 
manufactured—Henry Ford. Saturday Evening Post. 
198:205. April 10, 1926. 


“T am in sympathy with labor in its attempts to get 
shorter hours and consequently more time for intellectual 
and cultural development, for only then will labor take 
on its true Biblical dignity,” the Bishop said in express- 
ing his admiration of the American Federation of 
Labor’s attempt for a five day week.—William T. Man- 
ning. New York Times. October 20, 1926. 


A resolution calling upon the Central Rabbis’ Organ- 
ization of America to consider the sponsoring of a na- 
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tional Jewish movement for establishment of a five day 
work week, $0 that Saturday may be more widely ob- 
served as a day of worship, was adopted at the final 
session here today of the Mizrachi Organization of 
America—New York Times. November 10, 1926. 


The general adoption of a shorter working week, 
with the five day week already an actuality in some bus- 
inesses, is having an important effect on home owner- 
ship, according to W. Burke Harmon. This increased 
leisure among all classes of workers has become a re- 
markable incentive to the own-your-home movement in 
the United States—New York Times. December 13; 
1926. 


The establishment of a five day industrial week, par. 
ticularly in the needle trades, to enable Jewish workers 
to observe their Sabbath properly, was discussed yester- 
day by the convention of the Union of Orthodox Jewish 
Congregations of America. “The chief problem that 
confronts American Jewry is the Sabbath,” said Rabbi 
Herbert S. Goldstein, President of the Union.— New 
York Times. October 26, 1925. 


Rabbi Israel Porath of Oheb Zedek Congregation, 
addressing the Cleveland Young Israel organization, last 
night said: “It must be taken into consideration that 
there is generally prevailing a five and one-half day 
working week, Saturday being a half working day. It 
would therefore be the easiest matter to do away with 


the working schedule on Saturdays.”—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. December 3019275 


“I consider the five day week as a force that will 
bring about a reduction of waste in industry.” An in- 
crease in net production, contentment for the masses, less 
class warfare and a better chance to apply political, 
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social and economic remedies to industrial ills were 
‘listed as the benefits. “Moreover, it will compel all pro- 
ducers to improve their methods, take the loads more 
and more off the backs of men and put them on machin- 
ery, and finally there will be a heavier production with 
costs at a point which will enable us to export temporary 
surpluses.”—Edward A. Filene. New York Times. 
October 17, 1926. 


A letter advocating a five day working week was 
sent yesterday by the Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, President 
of the Federal Council of Churches, to William Rosen- 
berg, Executive Secretary of the Jewish Sabbath Al- 
liance of America, 302 East Fourteenth street. Dr. Cad- 
man said he was not among those who feared the evil 
effects of greater leisure. “Surely our working people,” 
he said, “will use their leisure time as wisely on the 
whole as our more privileged groups. Let us all have 
the attitude of welcoming more leisure for everybody, 
and let us have the five day week as soon as it can come 
with safety. I would bless those employers who experi- 
ment.”—-New York Times. April 14, 1927. 


During the thirty years of my practice of medicine 
I have noticed that the premature aging of our people 
has become insidious, and that serious chronic gastro- 
intestinal and cardio-vascular diseases were on the 
steady increase. A careful study of the general history 
of my patients suffering from these diseases led me to 
conclude that the long continued physical and mental 
strain under which our people have been living during 
the past twenty-five years in large municipalities was 
the most important contributing factor. If one addi- 
tional whole day of rest were added weekly, it would 
repair the rapid wear and tear of the remaining five 
days’ work.—Dr. Samuel Friedman. New York Times, 


October 17, 1926, 
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It is interesting now to note that the official organ 
of the steel industry [Iron Trade Review. 81:413. Au- 
gust 18, 1927] calls attention to the fact that there has 
been a steady decrease in the price of iron and steel 
ever since the change in the hours of labor [the eight 
hour day] went into effect. It declares that steel pro- 
ducers, in the Chicago district at least, view the transi- 
tion from the longer work day as a piece of construc- 
tive work. No reduction in wages or daily pay rolls fol- 
lowed the change, but a larger measure of production 
per man has been apparent. The labor turnover has 
been materially lessened, and the habits and services of 
the employees have been much steadier.—Editorial. 
Christian Science Monitor. August 23, 1927. 


We have made our progress from the twelve and 
fourteen-hour day to the eight-hour day and a five-day 
week through the activity of our trade union develop- 
ment, the work of education it has carried on, and 
through negotiations and agreements with employers. It 
is no longer a question of whether the five-day week can 
be established. It is established. It is here. And sev- 
eral of the organizations which make up the American 
Federation of Labor have established the five-day week 
through friendly negotiations with progressive and open- 
minded employers.—Report of the Committee on a 
Shorter Work Day. Report of the Proceedings of the 
Forty-seventh Annual Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 1927. p. 400. 


“If we see Jewish life crumbling before our very 
eyes here in America it is mainly due to the fact that 
we have lost our Sabbath,” the Rev. Dr. Israel Herbert 
Levinthal said last evening. “I can see but one way to 
save the Sabbath for the Jew, and that is through the 
establishment of a five day week. As a matter of fact 
the five day week is already an accepted fact in many 
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firms. I would favor the five day week even if I were 
not interested in the preservation of the Jewish Sabbath. 
I would favor it because it would add health and 
strength to the American people. It would promote the 
home and home life, giving the father an added oppor- 
tunity to become more intimately acquainted with the 
spiritual needs of his children.”—New York Times. Jan- 
uary 10, 1925. 


Who is it that has offered a solution for employ- 
ment? Does it come from the manufacturers? Does 
it come from the advocates of the so-called—and a mis- 
use of the name—American plan? Do they offer any - 
solution for unemployment, that gaunt specter that walks 
abroad in the land occasionally? Well, our solution, or 
partial solution—I won’t claim that it is a complete solu- 
tion—is to reduce the hours of labor so that the consum- 
ing needs of the people of America will more nearly 
correspond with the productive capacity of our industry. 
We offer that—the American labor movement offers that 
in all sincerity and honesty to industry and to the na- 
tion —William Green, president American Federation of 
Labor. Report of the Proceedings of the Forty-sixth An- 
nual Convention of the American Federation of Labor. 


1926. p. 307. 


At a farmers’ convention a year ago I heard the pro- 
fessor of economics of one of the great universities of 
our country say to the farmers that they could not be 
relieved by legislation or by any sort of process except 
to leave the farms and go into other industries. He said 
there are two farmers for every one that is needed, and 
continued, with sarcasm in his voice and a sneer on his 
face, “I don’t see the trade unionists of this country 
organizing a reception committee to receive you when 
you come off the farm and induct you into the better 
jobs with the higher salaries.” I listened to that state- 
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ment in the midst of a state where about thirty-five per 
cent of the mine workers were able to eke out an exist- 
ence in the mines, where idleness was prevalent every- 
where, and this gentleman who was supposed to teach 
the young men and women true economics was advising 
the farmers to go into other industries that were almost 
as much overcrowded as farming was.—John H. Walker. 
Report of the Proceedings of the Forty-Sixth Annual 
Convention of the American Federation of Labor. 1926. 
p. 305. 


Rabbi Abraham Nowak of the Temple on the 
Heights, in his Sabbath evening lecture last night, ad- 
vocated a rewriting of the Fourth Commandment to pro- 
vide for five working days to meet modern world needs. 
He suggested the following text: 

“Remember the Sabbath Day to keep it holy. Five 
days shalt thou labor and do all thy work; for in five 
days the needs of the modern world can be amply pro- 
vided for. On the first day of the week thou shalt rest 
and recuperate thy body; but the seventh day is a Sab- 
bath unto the Lord thy God, in it thou shalt not do any 
manner of work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, 
nor thy man servant, nor they maid servant, nor thy 
cattle, nor the stranger that is within thy gates; so that 
thou mayest renew thy soul.” 

Rabbi Nowak said that statistics indicate that in- 
crease in production has gone on a parallel with decrease 
in working hours. “It is not alone the law of supply 
and demand which makes longer working days unneces- 
sary,” he declared, “but the nerve-racking machinery, 
the high tension and the constant need for alertness 
which make the shortening of working days imperative. 
Man really needs two days to recuperate and recreate his 
body.” —Cleveland Plain Dealer. December 3, 1927. 
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According to eminent statisticians, since the days of 
the discovery of steam one man can do a hundred and 
fifty times as much as a man could do in those days. 
Consequently, production has been increased so greatly 
that if you were to call the roll today of every key in- 
dustry in the United States, whether it is cotton or coal 
or copper, you would find that you are confronted with 
a problem of abundance, and when we talk of the forty- 
hour week remember that there are many gathered 
around who can testify that some of their constituents 
would be glad to have a thirty-hour week because of the 
unemployment in industry. Before there is a wage prob- 
lem and before there is an hours of labor problem, men 
must have jobs, and the greatest menace that can con- 
front any industry is for the men to walk the streets in 
idleness. Those times have come in the past, as they 
will come in the future, when by virtue of our own pro- 
ductivity and by virtue of the absence of consuming and 
purchasing power on the part of the workers, men will 
be walking the streets in idleness. Thus we find this 
thing in remarkable contradistinction to the old concept 
made by Henry Ford that he recommended the five-day 
week to promote American prosperity, that in that way 
and in that way alone could we consume our production. 
The same view has been taken by President Grace, of 
the Bethlehem Steel Company.—E. J. Gainor. Report of 
the Proceedings of the Forty-sixth Annual Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor. 1926. p. 303. 


So great is the present capacity of our industrial 
establishments to turn out manutactured goods that 
many of them are compelled to close their doors many 
weeks each year. The reports of the United States gov- 
ernment tell us that several of our basic industries if 
operated at full capacity for six months each year, would 
produce more than their present annual output. Man’s 
power to produce has at a rapidly increasing rate out- 
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stripped the real wage paid. There must be a market 
which can purchase the product of our industries, and 
that market is regulated by one basic strength, the real 
wage received by the workers. At first our movement 
devoted itself to shortening the hours of labor, but mod- 
ern methods of production, the high tension of machine 
operation, the specialization which forces thousands to 
perform the same meaningless operation thousands of 
times per day has placed a strain upon the worker’s 
nervous system which is more enervating, more condu- 
cive to physical and mental fatigue than many more hours 
of labor would be where the work called for the constant 
use of the worker’s creative power. Modern methods 
of production more and more tend to make a machine 
of men. For this reason, in addition to many others, it 
is essential that not only should the daily hours of labor 
be reduced, but in addition, that the number of days per 
week should also be shortened. For social reasons, as 
well as those of an economic character the American 
Federation of Labor is justified in declaring for a shorter 
work week as energetically as it did in the past for the 
establishment of the eight-hour day.—Statement submit- 
ted by the Committee on a Shorter Work Day. Report 
of the Proceedings of the Forty-sixth Annual Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor. 1927. p. 198. 


NEGATIVE DISCUSSION 


THE FIVE DAY WORK WEEK; 
CAN IT BECOME UNIVERSAL?’ 


Will Henry Ford’s five day week, just put into opera- 
tion in his plants, and now urged as ideal by labor 
leaders, be adopted generally by the industries of the 
country ? 

It will not! 

For the following chief reasons: 

1. It would greatly increase the cost of living. 

Z. It would increase wages generally by more than 
15 per cent and decrease production. 

3. It would be impracticable for all industries. 

4. It would create a craving for additional luxuries 
to occupy the additional time. 

5. It would mean a trend toward the Arena; Rome 
did that and Rome died. 

6. It would be against the best interests of the men 
who want to work and advance. 

7. It would be all right to meet a sales emergency 
but would not work out as a permanent thing. 

8. It would make us more vulnerable to the eco- 
nomic onslaughts of Europe, now working as hard as 
she can to overcome our lead. 

These are some of the conclusions drawn by the 
presidents of some of the largest industrial concerns in 
the country, members of the National Association of 
Manufacturers and employing thousands upon thousands 
of workers in various phases of industry. The associa- 


1From Pocket Bulletin, National Association of Manufacturers, 27: 2- 
12. October, 1926. 
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tion was asked for a general expression on the five day 
week plan and requests were sent to about fifty manu- 
facturers in different parts of the country, for their 
personal opinions. Their views follow : 


By D. M. Weir, vice-president, Weirton Steel Co. Weirton, 
W. Va—tThe efficacy of a five day week is some what doubt- 
ful even though the business or industry can accommodate itself 
to such a plan as seemingly can be done in automobile building. 

In the five day week the human element is the most 
important consideration. Eight hours’ work for five days or 
forty hours leaves much time for recreation. Men working 
eight hours hardly need more than that amount of sféep. That 
leaves seventy-two hours per week for recreational purposes, 
or over ten hours per day. This additional eight hours of 
recreation coming on Saturday makes a long weekly holiday 
period, which will provide an excellent opportunity for ad- 
ditional expenditures. 

From a financial standpoint it is hard to conceive labor can 
benefit by such a plan and it is reasonable to believe it would be 
but a short time until increased wages would be necessary to 
meet the increased expense incurred through the added holiday. 

Is the human element being abused by forty-eight hours’ 
work? Certainly not in most lines. 


By E. G. Scott, president, Smith & Scott Tobacco Company, 
Paducah, Ky—A five day week schedule, such as has been 
inaugurated in the plant of Henry Ford, is a legitimate aspira- 
tion for every American worker. But I cannot see how it is 
possible for such a measure to benefit the American worker 
under present conditions, for we are without the normal eco- 
nomic balance between this country and the rest of the world 
and have been for more than a decade. 

Workers in Europe are pressing hard toward the rehabilita- 
tion of their economic situation while in America during that 
period business and industry have seen substantial prosperity. 

The effect of the five day week proposal would be to increase 
wages by something like 10 per cent. And that circumstance 
would make American products still more vulnerable to the 
economic designs of Europe. In my judgment the effect of 
such a measure would be rather a loss to American workers at 
this time than a gain because further increase in production 
costs of American made goods will have the effect of heading 
workers toward an actual three or four day week, or fixed 
Part time schedule through further limitation of the markets 
for the products of American labor. 


By James Carey Martien, Lexington Bldg., Baltimore, Md.—I 
doubt if it is feasible in many lines to have a man work forty- 
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eight hours in five days and get the same results as are now 
gotten in forty-eight hours spread over six days. 

Therefore, while admitting increased efficiency in certain lines 
of manufacturing, I believe the needs of the world today for 
increased production justify the thought that there should be 
no decrease in the number of hours and this, too, because of 
its effect upon the individual as well as upon the industry as 
a whole. 

Mankind does not thrive on holidays. Idle hours breed mis- 
chief. The days are too short for the worthwhile men of the 
world to accomplish the tasks which they set themselves. No 
man has ever attained success in industry, in science or in any 
other worthwhile activity of life by limiting his hours of labor. 


By Paul T. Norton, president, Case Crane & Kilbourne 
Jacobs Company, engineering products, Columbus, O.—I am 
convinced that progress results from the development of sound 
ideas through the cooperation of a reasonably large number of 
persons, and I think you will find that only those changes have 
a marked effect on industry as a whole which can be adapted 
to the activities of a large number of individual plants and that 
when important changes do occur they nearly always result 
from experiments which have been tested and found satisfactory 
in a number of smaller plants, even though some individual like 
Henry Ford may secure considerable advertising from the 
spectacular way in which he adopts same. 

The question as to whether the American people can enjoy 
a shorter period of work each week, without curtailing the 
present steady improvement in the standard of living will not 
be determined by the procedure of any single individual but by 
the earnest desire of all persons interested in industry to 
steadily reduce the large number of non-producing members of 
society who, while successful themselves, are naturally a burden 
on and a hindrance to the advancement of those workmen whose 
accomplishments are for the benefit, comfort and welfare of the 
people as a whole. By eliminating waste efforts it is possible 
to advance the standard of living of all the people to a point 
where occupation furnishes the real pleasure and any form of 
idleness is considered a calamity. 


By Charles Cheney, president, Cheney Brothers, silks, South 
Manchester, Conn—The American Federation of Labor have 
now made the five day work week a slogan and announced that 
its establishment will be part of their policy. 

I do not know just what has‘ induced Mr. Ford to adopt 
this plan, but I have a surmise that he finds he can make in 
five days all that his market can absorb, in view of the increased 
output of cars made by other manufacturers which are of a 
grade to appeal to his former clientele. 

The object of the American Federation of Labor is obvious. 
It is simply one more manifestation of the false philosophy 
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which has guided them from the beginning, which is that 
restricted output increases the demand for labor and makes for 
increased compensation of the employee. f 

A rather curious new argument has been introduced into the 
discussion of this question. It is to the effect that inasmuch 
as the producers are also the consumers, they must be given 
opportunity and time to use and consume their own products ; 
in other words, if those employed in making automobiles have 
one day a week off in which to use them, the demand for auto- 
mobiles will increase. This may be true provided that the com- 
pensation for the five days is sufficient for the week’s needs 
and for the setting aside of a surplus to be expended in an 
increased purchase of commodities. Obviously such a result can 
only be obtained when the output of industry and the profits 
of industry are large enough to permit of the disbursement of 
surplus funds arising out of a decreased output. 

I do not think that the argument that industry will produce 
as much or more in five days of eight hours each as it does 
now in five and one-half or six days, can be taken seriously 
by a sober-minded man. 

So far as I know, there are no data available to demonstrate 
such an hypothesis. As a matter of fact, labor as at present 
employed is operating on a very short working schedule and 
there is no question that the shortening of the schedule has 
already decreased the .productiveness of labor as such. In 
many cases the increased use of labor-saving machinery has off- 
set the decreased efficiency of labor so as to create an impression 
that labor itself is more efficient. I do not believe this is the 
case. 

I think that it is very unsafe to establish basic principles 
regulating the operation of industry upon a short experience in 
a time of unusual prosperity. Certainly as the world becomes 
better balanced and as the equilibrium between America and 
Europe is reestablished, we shall get back to a basis of com- 
petition in which it will be most difficult to maintain present 
margins. When the nations of the world settle down to a real, 
steady competitive contest, that one which produces most 
efficiently will hold the leadership. America has a great han- 
dicap at present over the rest of the world, but it can easily 
sacrifice that handicap by letting down upon its productive 
efficiency. ; 

To my mind nothing could be more unsound than the policy 
of the American Federation of Labor in seeking to reduce out- 
put. That philosophy strikes at the very root of America’s 
Prosperity. The rest of the world is now eagerly scanning 
American methods of production to learn why we are out- 
stripping them and they are answering their own questions by 
stating that we succeed by making it possible to produce freely, 
without being dominated by hampering restrictions. The labor 
union policy of restricting output has Great Britain on its 
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back and if they cannot cut loose from it the ultimate result 
will be the elimination of Great Britain in its struggle to main- 
tain its place in world commerce. ‘he final result will be the 
breakdown of the British Empire. 

If we want to initiate a policy founded upon that philosophy 
the five day week is a good way to begin. 


By W. L. Clause, chairman of the Board, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company—As a means of curtailing production, when 
needful, the five day week is an excellent plan in industries that 
do not employ processes which are of necessity continous. As to 
the question of adopting it as a permanent operative policy, 
however, I think there is reason for doubt. 

The adoption of the eight-hour day has much better justifica- 
tion, not only because it lends itself to all twenty-four hour 
day operations, but because in many lines of manufacture, it 
has been found that men can do about as much work in eight 
hours as they can in ten, or even a longer period, but I see 
no reason whatever for assuming that men can do as much 
in five eight-hour days as they can in six, as a man should be 
able to work at his maximum efficiency for eight hours. 


Our country has grown and developed on its industry and 
thrift, and I think there is great danger that the present trend 
may go too far in the other direction, in both respects. 


By A. L. Humphrey, president, Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company, Pittsburgh.—l{£ Henry Ford is entitled to any meri- 
torious mention or a niche in the Hall of Fame for any achieve- 
ment of his for the benefit of American industry, let it be ac- 
corded to him in the fullest measure. 


On the other hand, when he tries to force an impracticable 
idea upon American industry and American labor for advertis- 
ing or for the purpose of reducing expenses on account of the 
falling off of business, under the pretext that he is doing so 
in the interest of humanity, he is deserving of as much censure 
as he is credit for the good he has done in the past. 


In saying this, I am convinced that I am expressing the view 
of practically every manufacturer and employer in this country. 
By his latest spectacular exhibition of changing the working 
hours in his plants, creating a week of five working days 
instead of six, he has done something which can only be 
applauded by himself. The plan is not only economically wrong 
and inimical to the best interests of the American working man, 
but it is also sowing the seed of unrest and dissatisfaction in 
the structure of our entire industrial machinery. I cannot con- 
ceive that Henry Ford in promulgating this plan had any 
other idea in mind than to add another chapter to his already 
long list of spectacular advertising feats, or else the conditions 
in his plants and factories had become such as to make a re- 
trenchment in the working hours a necessary requirement. 
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The relationship which happily exists at the present time 
between American employers and employees does not call for the 
creation of an extra holiday. If an employee is forced by cir- 
cumstances of a personal nature, or he wishes for private rea- 
sons to take a day off, there is nothing to prevent him from 
doing so. If he wants to go to a game of baseball or football 
or take his family to a picnic, he can do so without his 
employers making the slightest objection. 

I am convinced that the average American workman does not 
want anybody—Mr. Ford or anyone else, to coerce him in cur- 
tailing his working hours by arbitrary compulsion. 


By A. H. Mulliken, president, Pettibone Mulliken Company, 
guard rails, frogs, switches, manganese, etc., New York and 
Chicago.—It is assumed by some manufacturers that employees 
could, if they would, turn out as much work in five days as 
they do in five and one-half days; that the additional time 
for recreation would benefit the men and their families; that 
it would lessen the grind of every-day work; that it would give 
opportunities, not only for recreation, but for study and atten- 
tion_to personal and family affairs that would be helpful. 

Furthermore, it is claimed that it would be in line with the 
times. The American people are having more luxuries than 
they ever had before; they are having more money to spend; 
more ambition for better houses, better furnishings, automobiles 
and pleasure, which embraces the theatre, moving pictures, 
picnics—in fact, more time for pleasant things outside of labor. 

It is claimed by these observers that we would have, on the 
average much better results from the five day work week ; 
better results as regards the individual workman, as regards 
his family to which he can give more attention, if he will; 
and, in every way, a strengthening of the man who is em- 
ployed. 

On the other hand, the dangers of the five day work week, 
in the opinion of others who are equally qualified to judge, is 
that the workman—particularly the foreign workman, who is 
only partially trained in the advantages offered by this country— 
would abuse the additional time; would waste it in unnecessary 
pleasures, if not in vicious habits; it would mean a waste of 
the workman’s energy; encourage a disposition to loaf; create 
a desire for many things that would be not only unnecessary, 
pee Ru coreg as to purchase and payment and involve men 
in debt. 

It would also create among their families a desire for luxuries 
and>to use the additional holiday for display and injurious 
amusement. 


In other words, this time is wasted if employed in the doing 
of things which lead to injurious habits, 

It is also plain that it is impossible, as a practical condition, 
for a man to produce as much work in five days as he does in 
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five and one-half days. It is purely assumption that he can do 
as mttch in five days. 

There is an economic loss in the five day work week and, 
unless all manufacturers adopted a five day work week, it would 
create such differences in the cost of production that prices 
would be affected, and they would be compelled to return to the 
five and one-half day work week. 

Unless every manufacturer in each industry works the same 
number of days or hours, the resulting inequalities would prove 
the failure of the plan. 

In regard to Henry Ford’s adoption of this change in work- 
ing time, all manufacturers regard it, on his part, simply as 
a reduction in production to meet the falling off in demand for 
his product. 

The question raised by this action of Henry Ford’s is not 
of moment at this time and will not create any change in 
industry generally. 


By Robert P. Lamont, president, American Steel Foundries, 
Chicago.—Considering only his own business, Mr. Ford’s 
announcement of a five day week just before the meeting of 
the American Federation of Labor in Detroit was wise and timely. 
It no doubt fits perfectly into his present situation and will 
produce the required output at no increase in unit cost. 

That the plan is not generally applicable at this time is 
evidenced by the fact that it is not to apply to blast furnaces 
or steel mills of the Ford Company. It will not have any more 
effect on the general situation than the earlier announcement of 
a uniform $6 a day wage. 


It is not so long ago since a twelve-hour day was not 
unusual in many industries. There has been a gradual reduc- 
tion in the hours worked per day and per week in industry 
generally and no doubt this will go somewhat further, but such 
changes will come gradually and as industry can adjust itself 
to them. 


By Philip T. Dodge, president, Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, New York.—\ am strongly of the opinion that it is 
impossible to establish in all industries the five day week. 
However, in industries in which parts are duplicated in great 
numbers, mainly by machinery requiring little hand work, and 
where products are sold at a large advance above cost, for 
example, in certain vehicles, the five day week may be feasible. 
Certain it is that it could not be generally applied in the 
industries. 


By George L. Markland, Jr., chairman of the Board, Phila- 
delphia Gear Works.—The work of this country cannot be done 
in forty hours a week. I see in the movement a trend toward 
the Arena, Rome did that and Rome died. Most people who 
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work do so with their hands and feet, with no joy in their 
work, forgetting their heads except their mouth. 

The installment plan of buying is so prevalent throughout 
the country that there may be no reduction in the pay envelope, 
and with so much more time for the Arena the demand for 
things will increase while the production of things will decrease 
and without production there will be no profit, without profit 
there will be no work. Then we may all go to the Arena. 
The men of our country are becoming a race of softies and 
mollycoddles; it is time we stopped it and turned out some 
regular he-men—too many paternalistic laws by city, state and 
nation. Any man demanding the forty-hour work week should 
be ashamed to claim citizenship in this great country. I see 
in it a gradual sinking into decay. 


By Charles R. Sligh, president, Sligh Furniture Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich—There are many industries in which, of 
course, it would be practically impossible to conform to these 
hours. The billions of dollars that are invested in the United 
States in manufacturing plants cannot afford, from an eco- 
nomical standpoint, to be utilized only forty hours per week. 
The taxes, interest on borrowed money and interest on invest- 
ment will go on just the same whether plants are worked forty- 
eight and fifty hours a week or only forty. 

This shortening of the hours would inevitably lead to an 
increased cost of living without any assurance that there would 
be an increased wage paid. The industries of the United 
States and the vast accumulation of wealth here has not been 
made through idleness but through industry and, in my opin- 
ion, it is a very regretable fact that one occupying the position 
that Henry Ford does in the industrial world should for any 


reason expect to benefit industrial conditions by so much idle- 
ness. 


By H. W. Cook, president, A. E. Nettleton Co., shoes, 
Syracuse.—It is self-evident that manufacturers of automobiles 
will agree with Mr. Ford and favor shorter working schedules 
for all workers jn industry. As recreation periods each 
week become longer, more automobiles will be required and 
consumed by use during such periods. 

_ Too much leisure would unquestionably be bad for the work- 
ing man. 

Granted that present conditions are much more pleasing and 
conditions resulting much more desirable, are they not as far 
as we can safely go for the present? With the farmer still 
working long days and jealous of the leisure of the man in 
industry, can we, who look to him to a very great extent for 
our market, afford to antagonize him and make him still more 
unhappy about his own condition? 

Of great importance, too, is the question of whether we are 
going to be able to compete in the world’s markets, including 
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our own, with our higher wages and shorter hours, against 
the lower wages and long hours of foreign labor. 

For many years, since the war, the balance of trade has 
been greatly in our favor, but is now rapidly becoming equal- 
ized, and the imports of manufactured articles are becoming 
a real menace to some industries. 

So far as domestic business is concerned, a_ sufficiently 
comprehensive and elastic tariff could be made protective enough 
to safeguard against any present difference, or any that might 
be made in the future in costs, due to our labor conditions. It 
would, admittedly, be unsafe to base changes upon a definite 
tariff policy. Our political parties are as far apart in their 
tariff views as the extremists on the question of working hours. 

Again, if all manufacturers were actuated by a selfish pur- 
pose, and could protect themselves, as Mr. Ford does, by es- 
tablishing three shifts of eight hours each in every twenty- 
four hours they might not care how many days a week for 
working might be established as a correct schedule. 

Unfortunately, very few manufactured products lend them- 
selves to a processing covering three shifts a day of con- 
tinuous operation. 

I feel strongly that we should go slowly. 


By Charles B. King, vice-president and general manager, 
~The Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, O.—As to good or 
bad effects resulting from the establishment by Henry Ford 
of the five day work week in his plant, my opinion is that if 
there is any effect at all on the country in general from such 
a policy, it certainly will be bad rather than good. 

If the five day work week was established to curtail produc- 
tion in the Ford plants on account of decreased sales, it could 
probably be considered as good policy in order to retain the 
greatest number of employees on the payroll, at the same time 
reducing production by shortening the number of hours per 
week. 

If, on the other hand, it was done with the thought of 
establishing a policy that might be followed by other manufac- 
turers throughout the country, then the ill effects would be 
obvious—production would be curtailed and costs increased. 
When any movement results in reducing production and in- 
creasing costs, the public necessarily suffers, industrial progress 
is retarded, and an uneconomic condition is created. 


By John E. Edgerton, president, National Association of 
Manufacturers and president of the Lebanon Woolen Miils, 
Lebanon, Tenn.—It is, of course, always possible for it to be- 
come unavoidably necessary for individual plants to shorten 
their hours or weeks under varying economic pressures. But 
let us not confuse the mandates of good business with the 
instincts of humanitarianism, nor mistake the disguised sug- 
gestions of economic necessity for the discovery of a superior 
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economic formula. If a man does as much work in five days 
as he has been doing in six, either his energies are accelerated 
at the expense of his physical welfare or he has not been 
working as he was obligated to do; and if he_ be paid as 
much for five days’ work as he has been paid for six, then either 
he has been paid less than a just wage or is receiving at the 
hand of charity pay for one day more than he is economically 
entitled to. ; 

It is time for America to awake from its dream that an 
eternal holiday is the natural fruit of material prosperity, and 
to reaffirm its devotion to those principles and laws of life 
to conformity with which we owe all of our national great- 
ness. I am for everything that will make work happier, but 
against everything that will further subordinate its importance 
in the program of life. 


By Clarence E. Whitney, president and general manager, 
the Whitney Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Conn—lIl be- 
lieve benefit will result for Mr. Ford, as he has made a wonder- 
ful record by efficiency, and it is probable he is not adopting 
an inefficient program at this time for his particular require- 
ments under existing conditions. 

The Ford plant is so highly specialized it can to a large 
extent operate twenty-four hours per day for five days a week, 
thereby having use of the enormous investment in plant and 
equipment, for a greater number of hours per week than most 
other concerns can economically operate. 

If the standard of one great manufacturer, having conditions 
different from others, should be thrust upon all manufacturers 
by legislation, the economic consequences would be serious. 

Mr. Ford, I believe, could not operate all of his depart- 
ments on a uniform program. If he were to make difficult 
special tools or machinery, on a mass production program, 
twenty-four hours per day, three shifts, passing the delicate 
work from one shift to another, I believe chaos would quickly 
result from the divided responsibility. 

I cannot see the slighest danger for other employers, con- 
fronted with different problems and different conditions, so 
long as existing work laws are unaffected. 


By H. B. McCormac, president, Virginia Woolen Company, 
Winchester—It may be that a shorter week is necessary or 
desirable in the manufacture of automobiles. In this line of 
industry the most efficient mechanical equipment is used and the 
most intensive application of the workers’ attention is re- 
quired, 

For other classes of industry a forty-hour week would 
certainly be harmful. The consequent reduction of units pro- 
duced would considerably increase the cost. An increase of 
cost has always been regarded as decreasing consumption, and 
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to this extent a reduction in the hours of the working week 
would be a step backward, rather than forward. 

If we are to have equality of prosperity among occupations, 
we must have equality of industry, skill and intelligence or 
training. We need more goods—we can enjoy more leisure. 
Let’s produce the goods and the leisure will follow. 


By Paul J. Kruesi, president, Southern Ferro Alloys Com- 
pany, Chattanooga, Tenn.—The public impression is exceedingly 
widespread to the effect that Ford’s present sales have dropped 
to the point where his normal force can readily make in five 
days all the cars his agencies can sell in six days. The rest 
of the country is content to wait and see whether in say a 
year’s time, the Ford production in five days equals what he 
used to produce in six, which I believe is his contention. 

My own view is that the destruction of economic wealth re- 
sulting from the World War was on such a colossal and in- 
comprehensible scale (even in this country where we built and 
then scrapped billions of dollars worth of ships, shipyards, 
nitrate plants and army supplies) that the work of the world 
cannot in this generation be done in five eight-hour days per 
week. 

This is said without derogation to Mr. Ford, or lack of sym- 
pathy with the idea of ameliorating the condition of labor. 

Our present immigration laws are more likely to be tight- 
ened than the contrary, and in the main they are wise laws, 
but of course they have greatly restricted the amount of free 
labor and it is doubtful, with the nice balance now existing be- 
tween demand and supply for labor, whether if the Ford plan 
were adopted by any considerable number of employers, there 
would be enough labor to go around. Since there is no pres- 
ent large surplus of labor, it follows that to reduce it by one- 
sixth would create a shortage. 


By Wilham W. Coleman, president, the Bucyrus Company, 
steam, gasoline and electric shovels, cranes, etc., South Mul- 
waukee, Wis—It is true that during recent years the more 
efficient application of power, the increased productiveness of 
machine tools and like advances in the mechanical arts have 
resulted in obtaining the same or a larger product in less 
time. As far as can be determined from newspaper reports, 
there has been no claim made that the shorter week adopted 
by Ford plants has resulted from any improvement in manu- 
facturing processes. 


If the action of the Ford Company was the result of a 
lessening demand for Ford products, a shorter work week can 
readily be understood, for it would certainly be more economical 
to turn out a five day week product in five days than to spread 
it over five and one-half or six days. Under such circum- 
stances any discussion of the matter is entirely unnecessary. 
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Up to the present moment there does not seem to be any 
important reason why the action of the Ford Company should 
give much concern to manufacturers or employees generally for 
what one concern may be able to do under one set of circum- 
stances does not generally apply to an industry or trade at 
large. 


By E. B. Leigh, president, Chicago Railway Equipment Com- 
pany.—In such a plant as that of the Ford Motor Company the 
five day week could easily be made the means of meeting a 
lessened demand and over-production. There also are doubtless 
other industries, particularly those operating under a five-and- 
a-half day week, to which it could be applied with economic 
advantage, as, for example, those in which the workers are 
on a “piece-work” basis of compensation, and without any sub- 
stantial reduction in output, or lessened earnings to the work- 
ers. In some departments of our own industry we have found 
this to be true. It would not, however, apply to all industries. 

On the other hand, where the workers are on a “per hour” 
basis of compensation, the shorter week would undoubtedly 
mean both lessened production for the plant and reduced earn- 
ings for the worker. 

From the social standpoint the shorter week could be made 
advantageous to the worker, should he utilize the added leis- 
ure time in such ways as would contribute to his health, en- 
joyment and happiness. ° 


By George F. Reynolds, The Portland Company, Portland, 
Me—It_is hardly fair to judge the whole country by what 
Henry Ford does. Evidently he believes a five day work week 
is good for his business or he would not put it into operation. 

I doubt if it has any effect on the rest of the country, 
either good or bad, as I believe the majority of industries will 
continue to work a half day Saturday unless there is some 
special reason to the contrary. 

I do not believe that the average working man cares to 
have too much time on his hands, and he is much happier and 
more contented to be working, earning money, than he is to be 
loafing. 


By R. J. S. Schwarzenbach, president, Schwarzenbach, Huber 
& Co., New York.—I doubt whether the time has come where 
five day operation universally applied will produce the goods 
which the world needs, at a price which it can afford to pay. 
And if it has come, the question even then is open whether 
the five day week—with a two-day week-end—is the best form 
for a cut. 

Personally, I feel that cut operations whether of a single 
or double shift nature, should be distributed over the biblical 
six days of the week, for the reason, perhaps, that a two-day 
vacation every week interferes too much with good regular 
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habits. It can be urged, of course, that the present Sunday 
so does now. But a Sunday of rest is one thing, and a hectic 
week-end—to which a two-day idleness so easily leads—is an- 
other. If the point should be made that some of us seem to 
enjoy the two-day week-end, I will say that, if a fact, it does 
not prove the two-day week-end a good institution. 


By H. C, Atkins, president, E. C. Atkins & Company, saws, 
Indianapolis, Ind.—The tendency in the United States has been 
toward shorter hours, larger wages and the net result of the 
whole proposition is coming to the point where sooner or later 
industry in the United States is going to be like a “dog chasing 
its tail.” 

Enforced attention to business in my estimation is in the long 
run productive of better citizens than enforced idleness. The 
position of the United States at the present time, outside of 
one or two industries, does not justify enforced idleness es- 
pecially where that idleness is paid for by some one, somehow. 
What we need in industry in the United States is a policy 
which will enable us to command not only our own market, 
but foreign markets, and if God given daylight and time is 
wasted by American industry, as it will be on a five day week, 
somebody else is going to take advantage of that waste. 

I am not so particularly interested in what the Ford Motor 
Car Co. may have in its mind in cutting down production as 
I am in the general proposition of the greatest good to the 
greatest number. 


By Fayette R. Plumb, president, Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., 
hammers, hatchets, files, axes, etc., Philadelphia and St. Louis. 
—Looking at the question of a five day week from the stand- 
point: of the worker rather than that of the employer, it ap- 
pears to me that he must decide first whether he wants a lower 
standard of living with less work or to keep on raising his 
standard by sharing in the benefits of increased production, 
brought about by improvements in mechanical processes and 
management. If the movement from a forty-eight hour week to 
a forty hour week should be gradual, improvements in the man- 
ufacturing and distribution processes might so offset the loss 
of “manpower hours” as not to cause any actual decline from 
the present standard of living; but it would keep the standard 
from rising as it otherwise would. 

The only condition under which this would not be so, would 
be if the total production per man per week would be as great 
in forty hours as in forty-eight hours, all other conditions 
being the same. As a matter of fact a uniform work week for 
all industries is a fallacy. 

In some industries a man may very well reach his maximum 
productive capacity working forty hours per week on account 
of the severe physical or nervous strain involved. In another 
industry a man may work sixty hours a week with no more 
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nervous or physical expenditure of energy. If the work week 
of such latter industry were reduced to forty hours, the public 
as a whole, which means principally the workers, industrial and 
agricultural, would pay for the twenty hours of idleness. 

If, for instance, workers in shoe factories now work forty- 
eight hours per week and the hours are reduced to forty hours 
with a consequent reduction in the weekly output of each man 
and no reduction in his weekly wages, the cost per pair of 
shoes is increased. Who buys the shoes? They pay the shoe 
workers for eight hours they do not work. 


By James F. Dewey, president, James F. Dewey Company, 
Quechee, Vt—Nothing to my mind could be worse for the 
working people of our country than the five day week. To the 
majority of us the more time we have for idleness the more we 
spend. 

Henry Ford has merely stirred up the old question, but it 
does not do any good as it gets us nowhere, but it does cause 
unrest. Idleness has never brought happiness. There is a great 
truth in that old law: 


“Six days shalt thou labor.” 
Let us do it and be thankful for the privilege. 


By Joseph C. Kimball, of Kimball & Sherman, Haverhill, 
Mass.—Undoubtedly the five day week may fit into certain con- 
ditions in industry, especially when incoming orders slow up and 
a given demand can be supplied by part-time operation in the 
producing factory, but generally speaking, the length of the 
working week should be regulated by economic considerations 
rather than by legislation. 

Increasingly, industrial products are becoming seasonal and 
should be so treated even in the length of time spent in their 
production. Especially is this fact apparent in all articles of 
wearing apparel and such as are molded or regtlated by the 
element of style. 

Good authorities state that style, today, particularly in wear- 
ing apparel, is 75 per cent of the value of a contract and no 
unnecessary restrictions should be inflicted on industry from any 
source. 

Competition in the foreign field is becoming more difficult 
and if the United States is to be a factor in export, all in- 
terested branches must contribute their part, whether it be capi- 
tal, management or employee. 


By William L. Deming, president, The Deming Company, 
power pumps, hydro-pneumatic water supply systems, Salem, O. 
—It seems like another drastic innovation on the part of Mr. 
Ford. If the writer were an intimate friend of his, he might 
be tempted to call Mr. Ford “Alibi Henry,” because he appar- 
ently wishes to have it thought that his business conditions are 
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independent of his decision to make the change in working 
ours. 


It looks to us as though Mr. Ford is taking this course on 
account of the diminution of the amount of orders for his pro- 
duct, and as he got away with his plan of some years ago of 
paying no workman less than $5 per day, he probably thinks 
that this proposition will also succeed. 


The tendency for a time evidently will be to cause dissatis- 
faction among the employees in other factories and in other 
lines. 


It looks to the writer as though it would be better for Mr. 
Ford to add another type of automobile to his product [this 
was written fourteen months before Ford’s model A came out] 
and not do anything that would tend to disarrange the estab- 
lished working conditions. 


However, Ford is the autocrat of his business, and whatever 
others think will cause no difference to his actions, and we 
believe he will carry out his ideas at least as an experiment. 


By Henry Abbott, president, Calculagraph Company, New 
York.—Of course, if employers are going to play golf all day 
on Saturdays, they cannot consistently refuse the same privi- 
lege to their employees. Then the golf courses and country 
clubs will become over-crowded. If the employees motor with 
the family on Saturdays, the roads and highways. will become 
congested and impassable on the last day of the week as they 
now are on Sundays. 


The question whether workers need another day for rest, 
depends upon the character of their work. In some industries 
involving severe muscular or mental strain, or where work 
is perfomed in excessive heat, dust or gasses, all will agree 
that rest periods, fewer hours per day or fewer days per week 
are necessary as well as desirable. 

The American Federation of Labor in convention assembled, 
at the psychological moment have grabbed onto the Ford idea 
and resoluted in favor of a universal five day week. This 
attitude is as illogical and as unreasonable as their other prop- 
osition that all workers in a given industry should receive the 
same pay, regardless of skill, ability or productive capacity. 


By William H. Barr, president, William H. Barr, Inc., bronze 
castings, Buffalo—What Mr. Ford might do, because of his 
pecular position in the industrial world, cannot be a measure for 
all industry. Of course, Mr. Green tells us that the American 
Federation of Labor workers will produce just as much in the 
five day week as in the six day or five-and-a-half day week. 
That is unadulterated bunk. There is not a union man who 
will exert himself one iota more per hour to produce more 
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goods simply because he finishes on Friday night and not on 
Saturday. If it is true that there may be more production— 
sufficiently more to offset the lost time—it is a plain indictment 
of present methods of unionist work. The unions have always 
been opposed in every way, by speech, by legislative effort, by 
propaganda—to speeding up. Now they purpose to “speed up 
so as to get a six day wage for five days’ work. 


By Rowland B. Jacobs, of Everett Knitting Works, Lebanon, 
New Hamphire—It is recognized that here and there is a strong 
industry manufacturing a profitable commodity more or less 
non-competitive, with a country wide distribution, in which the 
hours or days per week can be more or less adapted to the 
situation in which the particular industry finds itself, but our 
people feel that to force such a radical change upon manufac- 
turers in general would have a very serious and adverse effect 
upon the industries involved. This in turn would be most un- 
fortunate for manufacturers, employees and the public alike. 


By W. G. Dickie, Kaw Paving Company, Topeka, Kans.— 
No matter how much industrial production might be speeded 
up by improved machinery and more alert workers no gain in 
production could result that would permit a sufficient reduction 
in price of the products of industry to compensate the worker 
in agriculture for the longer hours that his industry requires. 
Since the producers in agriculture provide the great market for 
the products of our great industries the increased cost of pro- 
duction by virtue of the shortened week would fall largely upon 
his shoulders. Can he be made to bear the burden of longer 
hours per day, six days per week, and the increased cost of the 
products manufactured and not work both an economic and 
social injustice upon him? I do not think so. 


By William A. Vawter, president, Baker-Vawter Company, 
loose leaf and filing equipment, Benton Harbor, Mich—I am 
somewhat doubtful as to the effect on the men who are em- 
ployed but five days a week. It seems to me that all of us need 
the discipline of more, rather than less, regular work. 


Our own experience is that shortening the hours of labor 
decreases production. In our opinion, the ideal work week is 
fifty hours—nine hours on Monday to Friday inclusive, and 
five hours on Saturday. 


The unfortunate part about the Ford plan is that it will 
add encouragement to the labor unions to increase their efforts 
to reduce the hours of labor. This is unfortunate because we 


know their plan is to limit the amount of work done rather 
than to tend to increase it, 


As far as we are concerned, we feel that we can continue to 


operate under our present plan without any particular attention 
to the Ford plan. 
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PORDS FIVE DAY WEEK, SHRINKS* 


Some time ago the writer took occasion in the pages 
of Christian Century to call attention to the financial 
losses which the workers of the Ford industry suffered 
through the inauguration of the widely heralded five day 
week. Incidentally the soundness and sincerity of the 
generally accepted moral pretensions of the Ford indus- 
try were briefly analyzed. The article brought responses 
from all parts of the world, most of them from people 
who were loath to revise their previously formed and 
highly complimentary opinions of Mr. Ford as a great 
humanitarian. One critic even wanted to know how 
the hapless author could be so obtuse as to fail to rec- 
ognize in Mr. Ford the greatest foe of capitalism in 
modern civilization, 

It may therefore be of interest to Christian Century 
readers to receive a further report on the status of the 
Ford workers at the present time. The most important 
and significant fact is that the five day week has given 
way to a four day week. Since last Thanksgiving there 
are few workers in the industry who can boast of a 
better average than four days a week. Many of them 
are on three days. Thousands have worked only two 
days a week since the beginning of the year. The skilled 
workers, tool-makers and die-makers, and the mainte- 
nance men are of course in better circumstance. But the 
men on production, who total about 85 per cent of the 
total force, are in the uniform predicament of having 
only four days’ work per week if they are fortunate. 


WHy THE Five Day WEEK CAME 


It is now quite apparent that the five day week was 
largely a device for concealing or for effecting the lower 


2 By Reinhold Niebuhr. Christian Century. 44: 713-14. June 9, 1927. 
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production which the decreased demand for Ford cars 
necessitated. The Ford industry is obviously in a slump. 
For the first time in its history it is not only meeting real 
competition but actually succumbing to it. While other 
automobile plants, particularly those in the great General 
Motors combine, are steadily increasing production, Ford 
sales are descending to lower and lower levels. The 
same autocracy which is credited with the efficiency 
which made the big profits and the low prices of the 
Ford possible seems to lack the resourcefulness which a 
highly competitive market demands of the industry. No 
industry is immune to market fluctuations and there are 
therefore those who insist that the present plight of 
the Ford workers is a fate which workers in the most 
humane industries have suffered at some time or other. 
Yet whatever may be the tradition of American industry 
in the matter of unemployment, the situation in the Ford 
factories clearly emphasizes the necessity for some kind 
of unemployment insurance in every industry which 
makes any pretensions to humane treatment of its em- 
ployees. 


Mr. Ford has had a pet dogma which salved his con- 
science in regard to unemployment. He has always 
maintained that an adequate wage would give the worker 
the security both against unemployment and against old 
age which workers so greatly covet. He has insisted 
that an adequate wage obviated the necessity for any 
kind of philanthropy and for that reason has consistently 
refused to support charitable agencies. Today unem- 
ployed Ford workers are the heaviest charge upon De- 
troit charities of any single class of citizens. Some of 
the charities of the city find more than 50 per cent of 
their beneficiaries to be Ford workers. The adequate 
wage is obviously not endowed with the magic qualities 


to solve all industrial and social ills of which Mr. Ford 
dreamed. 
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Hicu Waces Do Nort Protect 


The reason is quite apparent. No wage, even the 
highest, can be adequate to guarantee a worker against 
distress through long periods of unemployment. As a 
matter of fact, the Ford wage before the institution of 
the five day week was no more than adequate for a fair 
comfort standard of living without much provision for 
either sickness, unemployment or old age. Following 
the institution of the five day week, the wage was re- 
duced to bare subsistence wage. After living through 
1926 with an annual wage of no more than $1,500, and 
in most cases probably not more than $1,400, the average 
Ford worker faces the prospect of an annual wage of 
about $1,100 to $1,200 in 1927. Of this amount he must 
pay about $600 in rent. The difficulty he experiences 
in making both ends meet with what is left after the 
landlord is paid may well be imagined. 

A few concrete examples may at this point aid the 
- imagination: A. is a Ford worker with wife and five 
children. For four months he has averaged three days 
of work per week. In a desperate effort to save the 
little home which requires $60 per month in payments, 
the wife has gone to work at $15 per week. The hus- 
band is on a night shift and returns at 1:30 in the 
morning. He rises at 7 to get the children off to school, 
the wife having left an hour previously. 

B. has worked for Ford for ten years. He has not 
had more than three days work per week since last No- 
vember. Some of the younger men in his department 
get one more day a week because they are more effi- 
cient. B. has a girl in high school and two other chil- 
dren. Two-thirds of the slender savings of ten years of 
industry have been used up on these months, chiefly 
because the family did not want to take the oldest girl 
out of school. 
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Pricut oF Forp WorKERS 


C. bought a home two years ago. Unable to keep 
up his payments on the home a charitable organization 
advanced him a loan to meet delinquent payments. He is 
unable to pay interest upon the loan and must secure a 
further loan if the home is to be saved. 

D., father of a family of four, has applied for charity 
because he is four months in arrears for his rent and 
is threatened with dispossession. 

FE. suffered from severe illness incapacitating him 
from work for five weeks. His family, consisting of wife 
and two children, became the object of public charity 
and he himself became a public charge. The wife is now 
seeking employment. The family was without any re- 
serves for the illness. 


F’. is seeking charity to prevent dispossession. Sick- 
ness of two children has made it impossible to pay rent 
for five months. 

Many of the Ford workers are holding on to their 
homes, which they are buying on contract merely by 
grace of the real estate companies who are carrying them 
without payments. How many of the workers have ac- 
tually lost their equities it would be difficult to deter- 
mine. With the rumored complete shut-down of the 
Ford works in prospect, many of the workers are fearful 
of losing their homes. It would be possible to multiply 
examples of distress among Ford workers by the thous- 
ands. No one is in possession of all the facts. But 


those who are in touch with the situation realize its 
gravity. 


MANAGERIAL AUTOCRACY 


There is no question that discontent among the work- 
ers is rising to a pitch which augurs an evil day for the 
industry. The grievances of the workers due to unem- 
ployment are augmented by the complete autocracy of 
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the management which makes protest impossible. The 
worker finds it impossible to reach any one with real 
authority. If a man works only two or three days a 
week he finds the exacting demands of the foreman, 
always intent upon speeding up production, particularly 
revolting. Frequently workers are dismissed for the day 
after but one hour of work and return home, angry 
for the futile hours on the street cars. 


Many of the grievances of the workers are obviously 
due to the breakdown of management because of the 
very size of the industry. Other grievances have their 
source in the capriciousness of authority. Orders are 
given and countermanded without rhyme or reason, and 
no one can discover the source of the authority. Of 
late men have been discharged is cases of sickness even 
when they were meticulously careful to report their dis- 
ability. Men who have worked at the plant for years 
were under the necessity, upon their return to health, 
to apply for a position and were subjected to the in- 
dignities of a crude medical examination through which 
all recruits must pass. Worse than that, they discovered 
that pay increases which come through years of service 
were withheld because tenure of service was reckoned 
from the date of reinstatement rather than the actual 
date of first employment. . 


CoMMUNISTIC PROPAGANDA 


Dismissals of old men are multiplying. The industry 
is without the vestige of a pension system and old men, 
who spent ten to fifteen years in the plant, find them- 
selves suddenly on the streets, the victims of the strategy 
of weeding out “inefficients.” If the industry should 
continue its present ruthless devotion to the ideal of 
“efficiency” and throw men of fifty-five and sixty upon 
the industrial junk-heap the social agencies of the city 
will face a pretty problem caring for the discards of an 
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industry which is blind to its obligations to these men 
either as a matter of justice or as a matter of philan- 
thropy. 

It is rather significant that the rising tide of resent- 
ment among Ford workers has no avenue of expression 
except through the communistic weekly sheet, The Ford 
Worker. This paper, which is sold surreptitiously in 
the vicinity of all Ford plants, boasts of a weekly cir- 
culation of ten thousand copies, though the actual num- 
ber of communists is hardly one-tenth of that figure 
in the whole city. The paper is crude enough in its 
temper but fills its pages with specific instances of in- 
justice rather than with the usual communistic propa- 
ganda. The propaganda is of course not wanting in the 
editorial pages. 

For years the regular agencies of organized labor 
despaired of organizing Ford workers. Composed of 
foreigners and country boys who had little appreciation 
of the basic problems of industrial life, all efforts to or- 
ganize them failed dismally. The time would now seem 
to be ripe for a real organizing effort. Yet the American 
Federation seems to lack both the energy and the re- 
sourcefulness to tackle the problem of organizing the 
automatic machine-tender. A new labor strategy will be 
necessary for this task. What is wanting is a statesman 
of the type of Sidney Hillman. If such a leader does 
not emerge it is quite probable that the revolutionary 
radicals who are now the only spokesmen of the discon- 
tent of Ford workers will gain an influence out of all 
Proportion to their qualities of leadership. 


Our Incompetent SocrAL CONSCIENCE 


The fact that an industry which develops such dis- 
tressing social consequences should nevertheless still be 
heralded as a model of humane industrial strategy speaks 
volumes for the incompetence of the social conscience 
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of our age. Here is a rather striking personality with 
more than ordinary industrial success, with humane im- 
pulses, now slightly corrupted, and with a social phil- 
osophy not advanced beyond the doctrinaire individual- 
ism of the nineteenth century; and yet the world 
imagines that he represents something new in industrial 
ethics! Even in England, which has a longer industrial 
experience than we and which saw many of the pet 
theories of the Manchester school exploded in the cruel 
realities of an ethically emancipated industrial system, 
Mr. Ford is still regarded by many as a kind of demigod. 
Mr. Garvin of the Sunday Observer seems never to tire 
of singing his praises. In our day of enlightenment it is 
possible for a man to amass billions and be praised at 
the same time for the astuteness of his business mind 
and the generosity of his impulses, even though the 
groans of his workers may be heard above the din of 
his machines. Will we ever acquire enough social in- 
telligence to match our mechanical achievements? 


LABOR AND THE FIVE DAY WEEK * 


Mr. Ford’s five day week plan, as it is understood 
by many, represents no new industrial condition for the 
reason it provides no benefit for the workers. There 
would be no serious difficulty as between the Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America and the employers in arriving at a five day week, 
such as has been established by Mr. Ford, for the reason 
that the compensation allowed by Mr. Ford is upon a 
five day basis. 


There is no economic value in reducing your hours 
of employment if at the same time you reduce your 
earning power. As a matter of fact, there presents a 

3 By George L. Berry, president of the International Printing Press- 


men and Assistants’ Union of North America. New York Times. Febru- 
ary 6, 1927. 
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disadvantage because the reduction of your work week 
with a reduction in your income would invariably in- 
crease your expenditures. Certain it is that it decreases 
your economic power one-sixth by virtue of the fact 
that you lose one day’s income. 

Now it is fair to say that Mr. Ford has indicated 
his willingness to pay the six day compensation rate 
provided the men increase their productivity to such a 
point as to be able to do six days’ work in five days. To 
increase the productivity of a man to a point where he 
is able to do six days’ work in five days embodies one 
or two propositions if it is accomplished. The man has 
either been shirking on the job and curtailing production, 
on the one hand, or there have been injected into the 
business mechanical ingenuities that mean greater pro- 
ductivity. 

If the case is as described in the first instance, where 
curtailment of production is in evidence, then the change 
from a six to five day week will accomplish nothing 
and such a condition would, of course, be a strong in- 
dictment of the efficiency for which enthusiastic claims 
have been made by Mr. Ford as existing in the operation 
of his plants. If on the other hand the ability to pro- 
duce a six day productivity upon a five day basis is to 
come as result of changes in mechanical equipment, then 
obviously the plan is both practical and economically 
sound and in tune with high idealism, but we see noth- 
ing of any such intentions. We learn of no new me- 
chanical plans to be associated with the change from the 
six day to the five day week. Therefore it would seem 
to be the reasonable conclusion” that none is contem- 
plated. 

With the analysis set out in the foregoing, we then 
come to what appears to be the more reasonable basis 
of a change from the six to five day week with the 
offer of six days’ pay for a five day week, provided a 
six day output occurred. If there has been any sort of 
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efficiency and loyalty among the Ford employees here- 
tofore this plan can carry with it no other purpose than 
a system by which increased physical and mental burdens 
are to be imposed. Therefore such a plan is in con- 
travention to the best interests of the physical and mental 
well-being of these men and does not, in consequence, 
constitute a move of progress. 

The regulation of the work week in America, as well 
as in other countries, is an economic problem of the 
first water. The changing of the period of work 
throughout the ages has embodied the greatest number 
of conflicts because it is the greatest question and it has 
been the slowest to develop. You can’t pay money out 
unless money is made as a result of work. There is no 
mathematical answer or remedy to a proposition that 
contemplates the expenditure of anything that is not met 
by labor and a development from labor. 


THREE INTERESTS TO CONSIDER 


We have said quite frankly during the entire cam- 
paign that there are three interests that must be con- 
sidered in the distribution of the profits coming from 
increased productivities growing out of labor-saving de- 
vices and improvements in mechanical equipments: 

1. The workers who are charged with the responsibility of 
operating the machinery for the production of salable products; 

2. The employer who invests his money, who acts as the 
pioneer and makes possible this accomplishment; 

3. The buying public who consume our joint productivity. 

It is upon this principle we have succeeded. This 
is the only sound basis upon which employers and em- 
ployees, organized or unorganized, can logically predicate 
the regulation of the work week downward. 

There is in connection with this subject a tremend- 
ously important item previously referred to, which is 
called the third interest, and that is the public. There 
are those who are quite willing to disavow the rights of 
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the public. The writer is reminded of the statement of 
the former president of a great railroad in America, who 
used rather strong language in disagreeing that the pub- 
lic had any rights. The public has its rights. The public 
to the International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union of North America is every person who is not en- 
gaged in the newspaper and printing business. To us the 
public is the population of America engaged in every 
other enterprise except printing. The public to the brick 
mason, to the carpenter and to the electrician is every 
citizen not engaged in their particular enterprise. You 
cannot disregard the public. 

There is considerable criticism abroad today with ref- 
erence to one or two industries because of at least the 
appearance of collusion as between the employer and 
employee organizations to raise the cost of the product 
by high compensation rates and short hours—passing the 
cost of it to the public. There must’ be in the whole 
development of the regulation of the work week some 
, semblance of uniformity of action among all of the in- 
dustries. Certain it is that there will be the leader, but 
the leader cannot proceed, out of all reasons and pro- 
portions, to point to the condition enjoyed by other in- 
dustries, for if this happens the public becomes aroused, 


and losses as well as deteriorations are absolutely in- 
evitable. ; 


AGAINST A REDUCTION Now 


The International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union of North America has very frankly declared that 
it does not consider the time propitious even to think 
about a further reduction in the work week. Some crit- 
icisms have been made because of this statement. This 
policy is not intended to convey the idea that we propose 
to regulate the work week upward, because that would 
be resisted to the very limit. It contemplates simply 
that the International Union does not intend to give its 
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attention to the regulation of the work week downward, 
_ basing its reasoning upon the theory that our time and 
attention can best be given in promoting the spirit of 
cooperation and in the development of ingenuities to 
succeed those that have brought to us the conditions we 
now enjoy. 

We declare frankly that we are anxious to increase 
productivity so, as a result, the three elenicnts to which 
reference has been made may profit. We are not seek- 
ing to engage in a combination to increase the price of 
printing. We do feel in many localities the selling price 
of printing is far below the natural and just level, but 
this is the fault, in the main, of the managerial forces 
of the industry. We favor a program for the increase 
of our compensation rates, for the decrease of our hours, 
for the increase of the profits of the investor and for 
_ the decrease in the selling price of our product by in- 
creasing the volume through improved devices and proc- 
esses of printing which will bring increased volume from 
our labors. Upon this basis we will, as we have in the 
past, succeed. 


BRIEF EXCERPTS 


The multiplication of holidays always is a sign of 
decadence in any country.—Thomas N. Carver. Iron 
Trade Review. 79:908. October 7, 1926. 


In the case of Henry Ford’s shops the five day week 
has not caused any decrease in production, but similar 
results could not be expected in all other industries.— 
Andrew W. Mellon. New York Times. October 5, 
1926. 


I shall require further proof before I am satisfied 
that any man or any number of men can do as much 
work in five days of eight hours each as could be se- 
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cured in six days of eight hours each.—Elbert H. Gary. 
New York Times. October 6, 1926. 


Application of the five day week for industry on a 
national scale would severely handicap local operation 
and finally increase vastly costs to the consumer. Some 
industries, overmanned at present, could stand a shorter 
work week, but the preponderance of industry could not 
stand it—James A. Emery. New York Times. October 
5, 1926. 


Often one meets with British mechanics who have 
worked in the Ford or some similar American factory, 
and after a time have thrown up their jobs and re- 
turned home. These men admit the high wages, but 
they say they simply could not stand it any longer. 
Labor under Ford conditions is said to be highly exact- 
ing—New Statesman (London). 27:730. October 9, 
1926. 


Much discussion, editorial and otherwise, covering 
the five day week followed the American Federation of 
Labor Convention in Detroit [in 1926]. It is apparent, 
however, that the urge is for a five day week at six 
days’ pay and without any increase in productivity. On 
this basis the progress of the five day week will, in all 
probability, be slow and uncertain—Report of Commit- 
tee, American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. New 
York Times. April 29, 1927. 


Mr. Ford, having discovered the art of getting more 
work per hour out of his employees than any other man- 
ufacturer in the world, has taken the logical course of 
reducing the hours of labor. For the future his factor- 
ies will work eight hours a day for five days only in a 
week, and his employees will have two clear rest days 
at the week-end. It is true that, as piece rates of wages 
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remain unchanged, his employees, in order to maintain 
their present earnings, will have to produce as much in 
five days as they have hitherto produced in six.—New 
Statesman. 27:729. October 9, 1926. 


Opposition to the five day week in industry for any 
purpose other than a temporary measure to check over- 
production was voiced by a large majority of the leaders 
of the electrical industry in the United States in reply 
to a questionnaire circulated by Electrical Record, a trade 
publication. The few who favored the plan based their 
opinions largely on the human element involved in the 
idea, that it would give the workers more leisure. The 
vast majority opposing the plan confined their reasons 
to the dollars and cents of the production and distri- 
bution of electrical power and products. Many ex- 
pressed doubts as to the sincerity of Henry Ford’s in- 
troduction of the plan into his plants.—New York Times. 
January 8, 1927. 


I don’t know how many of you read an interview, 
recently published in the American press, with that lib- 
eral minded churchman, the Episcopal Bishop of Lon- 
don, who is now traveling through the United States. 
He was asked his opinion as to the introduction of the 
five-day week in the Ford plant. . . He said he did not 
know what the conditions were in America, but so far 
as England was concerned he was afraid that more lei- 
sure would be simply giving the working men more time 
to spend in the pubs, or public houses, or as we used 
to call them in our country, the saloons.—John C. Hard- 
ing. Report of the Proceedings of the Forty-sixth 
Annual Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor. 1926. p. 200. 


A resolution emphatically opposed to the five day 
week was unanimously passed today by 150 delegates 
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to the annual convention of the National Building Trades 
Employers’ Association. The resolution held that such a 
demand is of profound economic significance to the 
building industry. The purchasing power of the dollar 
earned in agriculture should have an opportunity to 
catch up with that in the building industry. The build- 
ing industry is seasonal and the loss of a single half 
day, when the weather is favorable, at a critical point 
in the progress of a building may result in the loss of 
many days later. The five day week would make a sub- 
stantial increase in the cost of building. It would re- 
duce the available labor in proportion as the hours were 
shortened. This is a very serious matter when taken in 
connection with the curtailment in the supply of labor 
under the operation of the new immigration laws and the 
restrictions imposed by the trade unions. The trend 
towards extravagance induced by idle time is such that 
we may soon expect additional demands for increased 
wages, thus further adding to the cost of living.—New 
York Times. December 14, 1926. 


The five-day week under normal business conditions 
does not exist in Cleveland’s wholesale, retail and bank- 
ing business and is operative only in 5 per cent of the 
city’s industries, a survey made by the labor relations 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce disclosed 
Thursday. Of 147 manufacturing firms included in the 
committee’s canvass, 100 normally work five and a half 
days, 36 work six days, and seven work five days. All 
of the wholesale concerns and two-thirds of the banks 
reported a normal five and a half day week. This week 
also is called the standard for the building industry. All 
retail stores and one-third of the banks had a normal six- 
day week. Those companies operating under the five- 
day-week plan include one food products company, two 
textile mills, three iron and steel, one electrical appliance, 
and one rendering miscellaneous service. The commit- 
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tee’s report was made to determine to what extent the 
five-day week has come into practice in local plants. A 
tabulation made on Nov. 1, 1927, showed 29 per cent of 
Cleveland’s manufacturing concerns working under the 
five-day week plan but this was due to temporary con- 
ditions, the committee said.—Cleveland Press. January 


BAnOZS, 


If ever there was a corporation that needed an in- 
vestigation for the public good it is Henry Ford’s de- 
plorable conditions of killing soul, spirit and body of 
his employees. I never came across a more brutal lot 
of hard-boiled, ignorant and slave-driving foremen in 
all my experience in factories in the past 20 years. It 
is nothing but a continual speedup and driving from 
Monday morning to Wednesday or Thursday night. The 
men and women on the way home from work slump 
down in the busses and street cars so near dead that 
they often go half a mile beyond their destination. 

You have no doubt heard a lot about Ford’s five 
day week with six days’ pay. This is nothing but “mo- 
lasses to catch flies.’ The men getting six days’ pay 
for five days’ work you can count on the fingers of 
your right hand. The last production job 1 was on was 
being speeded up so fast that they were getting out 
almost five days’ production in three. Did the workers 
benefit? I say not! It was the gold-hoarding Henry 
as always. When three ministers from the pulpit con- 
demn his killing practices and the state does nothing to 
prevent the crushing of the workers there must be some- 
thing wrong. Not so very long ago during a crime 
wave in Detroit, Henry—who is all “virtue”’—stated that 
he would put five thousand boys to work so as to pre- 
vent them from getting into mischief. What did he do? 
He began laying off men with families who had worked 
for years, earning around $7 or $8 a day, and replaced 
them with the boys at $3.20 a day. He did not inform 
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the public of this end of his advertisement.—Cleveland 
Employer. June 1, 1927. 


There is probably no question about the mechanical 
efficiency of the Ford plant, but its moral pretentions 
are preposterous. Recently, amid a flare of publicity 
carefully prepared by highly paid publicity experts, Mr. 
Ford announced the five day week. The propaganda 
was carefully worded so that the average reader gained 
the impression that Ford made his workers a present 
of an extra holiday each week. What actually happened 
was something quite different. The Ford speed, already 
phenomenally high for years, was merely accelerated to 
such a degree in the last year that every worker did 
himself out of a day’s work per week. It is true that 
the fliver market has been a little slow lately and that 
the five day week may therefore be regarded in the 
light of a lay-off due to decreased demand. But the slow 
market has resulted in extra lay-offs and there is every 
indication that Ford is actually able to produce as much 
in five days as in six days a few years since. The Ford 
statements leave the impression that wages have remained 
unchanged. They are artfully enough worded so that 
some have even gained the impression that wages have 
not only remained the same but that increases have been 
granted above the old standards. The sober fact is 
that Mr. Ford has taken $6 out of the weekly pay 
envelope of the large majority of his workers. A small 
percentage of these thousands have been granted an in- 
crease of forty cents per day. They therefore lose only 
$4 per week instead of $6. In other words, during the 
past year—for the five day week was in effect in the 
Ford plants long before the public announcement— 
the average Ford man has lost between $200 and $300 
through the Ford method of higher and ever higher 
speed.—Editorial. Christian Century. 43:13542 No- 
vember 4, 1926, 
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